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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 

HE Empire of Mexico is now, it seems, really at an end, 
T and the unfortunate Emperor is in the hands of his 
enemies. It is just three years ago since he began his 
reign, and during those three years he has passed through 
every variety of torture. For some time before the creation 
of the new Empire was announced to the world, the Crown 
had been offered to, and accepted by, the Arcupuxe. The 
French were not yet in the capital of the country, and the 
Mexicans had no notion of the honour that was being pro- 
vided for them, when the future ruler of Mexico was working 
for hours every day at Spanish, and was preparing, with his 
enterprising wife, the details of their great adventure. Little 
was then known of him in Austria, and next to nothing in 
Europe. He had been a kind and conciliatory ruler of the 
Lombard provinces; he had taken an interest in the Austrian 
navy; and he was possessed of that knowledge of science and 
literature and history which German princes manage to 
acquire, and which entertains and adorns them even if it 
is not very profound. That he was accepting a Crown from 
the hand of the opponent and conqueror of his House gave 
him little pain. He saw the bright side of the project, and of 
the mind that had planned it. He had been longing for an 
opening, and here was one provided fur him. Very possibly 
he liked the notion of being a crowned head. To those born 
in the circles of royalty it is pleasant to be a king, just 
as a duke who has everything life can give him still 
longs for a bit of blue riband. But ay was only a very 
small part of the attraction which Mexico had for him. He 
was adventurous, and Mexico promised him adventure. He 
was fond of exploring, of travelling, even of writing his 
travels, and Mexico was an open field for the traveller and 
the naturalist. The life of an Austrian Archduke is dignified 
and comfortable, but it is very dull. The Archduke is 
crippled and hampered in every action of his life. He 
is generally condemned to absolute inactivity, and it 
is quite understood that he is either to be a complete 
cypher, or must distinguish himself as the Court wishes, and 
only so far as the Court permits. To get away from Mira- 
mat to Mexico was what it is to a schoolboy to get away 
from Latin verses to sea. The Emperor toc had a sincere 
wish to do good, and liked to be thought, and to feel himself, 
a liberal, high-minded, and public-spirited man. Like most 
persons, therefore, he acted from mixed motives when he 
accepted the Imperial Crown. He probably liked the 
Crown itself, and he may have been glad of an oppor- 
tunity of relieving himself from the impecuniosity under 
which he, like many other great persons, has occasionally 
suffered. But he had also higher aims. He was in fact very 
much like the ordinary traveller who gee a good home in 
England for an expedition to Africa. He likes getting away 
from the fatigues of civilization, and he can leave duns and 
love-letters behind him, and he will have a good chance of 
shooting a lion or two, and possibly he may convert the 
natives, and at any rate he will be a humble pioneer in the 
path of progress. Wise people can of course prove that he is 
very silly to go; but he happens to like going, and so he goes. 

the same way the Archduke MaximiLian went to Mexico, 
and it may have seemed to him certain that he would make a 
good, and probably a successful, Emperor. Every one will 
agree that it may be said of him that he would have been 
capable of being an Emperor if he had not been one. _ 

At first everything went well with him. He landed in 
Mexico, and was received with proper respect by the French, 
and with a show of acquiescence by the Mexicans. He went 
through the furce of being elected by a popular vote. The no- 
minees of the French authorities in the towns where a French 
garrison was stationed got up a féte, and hung garlands in the 
preys Neary put on their Sunday clothes, and elected him. He 
tried to make himself’ popular, and at a considerable 


risk to his health made a journey into the interior at a very 
bad season for travelling. He was affable, the Empress was 
charming; he had got money to spend, and a suite to stare at. 
So he got on very well, and honestly conceived the opinion, 
which he never afterwards abandoned, that he was very 
much liked, especially by the Indians. But in the autumn of 

1864 he had to begin governing in earnest, and then he 
felt his troubles beginning, and showed both bad and good 
points in the way in which he met them. His troubles 
came from his subjects and from the French. He could 
not make up his mind to go entirely with any one 
party in Mexico, and he tried therefore to make himself 
agreeable to both, and especially to the Liberals. They, 
he thought, could do him most good if they helped him, and 
most harm if they opposed him ; and gradually he threw him- 
self more and more into their power, and consequently dis- 
gusted more and more the Church party that had brought him 
in. The French could scarcely bring themselves to treat the 
Empire they had created with proper respect. They had 
to find the daily money with which the Emrrror kept up his 
tiny appearance of royaity. They had to go into unwhole- 
some, unexplored wilds, in order to make barbarians whom 
they despised pretend to obey an Emperor to whom they 
were at least indifferent. They very soon got tired of this, 
and Marshal Bazaine, even before the fall of Richmond, did 
as little as he decently could to help and sustain the Empire. 
The French in Mexico were always against the Empire and the 
Emperor, and the expedition, and the whole thing, and it was 
only in deference to positive orders from Paris that they kept on 
something like amicable terms with the Emrrror. After the 
fall of Richmond they did absolutely nothing except hold the 
most important positions, and gradually withdraw their troops 
from distant and outlying garrisons. The Emperor bitter) 
resented the treatment he received, but le could do nothing. 
He made no way in the country. He inspired no confidence 
except in his courage. He was an exceedin ly 
bad judge of cter, very violent and capricious in he 
dislikes, and far too easily led by a clique of very inferior 
intriguers. Nothing, for example, could be more silly than 
the whole scheme, to which he lent his countenance, of 

pling Mexico with colonists from the conquered Southern 
tates of the Union. He gave encouragement to a host of 
needy adventurers, and was always having his fancy taken by 
some new and vast project for developing the resources of the 
Empire, framed by men as ignorant as they were poor. He 
worked like a slave, but it was only to issue decrees which no 
one even dreamt of obeying, and which made his Govern- 
ment ridiculous. And as time went on, his administration 
became worse. The conviction spread that he could not 
maintain himself much longer, and the better class of Ministers 
were shy of associating their fortunes with his. He 
wilder and wilder, trying all kinds of systems and all kinds of 
men, and setting up one little tyrant in office after another. 
At last it became certain that the French would positively 
leave at the beginning of this year, and he resolved to make a 
last desperate effort to govern without them. The Empress ~ 
went to Europe to endeavour to fe funds, and he left the 
capital, and sought in seclusion at Orizaba the means of with- 
drawing himself from the hated presence of the French, and 
of considering carefully the circumstances under which he was 
laced. 

Here he became the prey of the most pitiable vacillation. 
One day he would stay and fight against any odds; the next 
day he was packing up his valuables and arranging for a 
special train to take him to a seaport. That he had much to 
make him hesitate is perfectly true, but his notorious waver- 
ing, his want of any command over the situation, and his 
deficiency in all which makes men in an extremity feel 
have a leader, rapidly undermined the feeble remains of his 


authority. The French were very anxious he should abdicate, 
and although there may have been some selfishness in this 
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desire, yet they were unquestionably right in the view they 
took of what was best for the country. They wished to make 
terms with the Liberals; to give up the towns to them, but 
to take care that some sort of government was established, 
and that foreigners were not wantonly sacrificed. Mexico 
would probably have escaped much misery if this had 
been done. But the Emperor finally decided to remain. 
The very fact that the French wished him to go made him 
long to stay. The Mexicans whom he consulted advised him 
for the most part to try his chance; and he himself was pro- 
foundly persuaded that he was personally popular, and that 
the only reason why he had not already succeeded was that he 


-had been associated with the French. He was also keenly 


alive to the calls of honour, and he could not bear that he 
should return to Europe only to hear men say that he had 
shruuk in the hour of danger. He resolved to stay, actuated 
by motives in many respects noble, and filled with that 
courage which comes over a man of generous spirit who feels 
that, under certain circumstances, he cannot seek sms 
without having first exposed his life to danger. But althoug 
his yesolve was that of a brave and honourable man, and 
was worthy of his race and his name, yet it was a great poli- 
tical blunder. It came far too late. He made a choice, 
in the extreme hour of his fate, between the parties which 
he had once tried to please equally. He staked every- 
thing on the success of the Church party, and recalled to 
their country two of the most audacious and blood-stained 
leaders by whom that party had been disgraced. They came, 
and they got together a few men. They squeezed every 
available dollar out of friend and foe, and they have kept up 
a useless civil war for three months. The Church party col- 
lapsed. It had no affection for the Epreror who had de- 
serted it, as it thought, in the hour of his prosperity, and 
it utterly mistrusted his chances of success. Taking five 
hundred Austrians with him, and a portion of his own 
personal following, he went to Queretaro to take the’ 
command of the little army which had served under Megia, 
the only faithful and creditable general the Emperor ever 
had. ‘The issue of this final struggle is now known. All 
that remains in doubt is whether the life of the Emperor has 
been spared, and it may be hoped that a lingering respect for 
the opinion of mankind may induce those who have him in 
their power to save him from the doom which awaits those 
who aided him in the conflict, But whether he lives or dies, 
history will pronounce him to have been a brave and honour- 
able man, although not a great or an able one. 


THE FENIAN CONVICTS. 


HE final determination of the Government to reprieve the 
Fenian convict Burke gave all but universal satisfaction 

in England. It is supposed that an opposite feeling prevailed 
among the upper classes in Ireland, who naturally regard the 
Fenian conspiracy with more earnest alarm and indignation. 
Many of the arguments which were used on the side of mercy 
seemed to be suggested rather by factious ill-humour than 
by a regard for the interests of the prisonér. The Ministers 
were fully justified in disregarding the apologies for treason 
which were deduced from the existence of the Irish Establish- 
ment, from the limited tenure of occupying farmers, and 
generally from the seven centuries of misrule which have been 
eloquently denounced since the days of O’ConneLL. Every 
Government must take itself for granted, and punish forcible 
resistance to its authority as a serious crime. ‘I'he consciences 
of Englishmen are free from the guilt of harshness or in- 
difference to Ireland, although there is an uneasy suspicion 
that the true remedy for the social evils of the country has 
fot yet been discovered. The Fenian device of forming a 
separate Irish Republic under the protection of the United 
States is not admitted as a subject of controversy. By force or 
otherwise, the United Kingdom will be preserved, as long 
as the English character retains a trace of patriotism or of 
courage; and domestic or foreign malcontents who attempt the 
dismemberment of the Empire must undergo the risk, and 
submit to the penalties, which have been incurred by Burke 
and his companions. The Irish Church and other political 
grievances only affect the greater or less criminality of 
treasonable enterprises inasmuch as they may have appeared 
to the conspirators themselves to justify or excuse rebellion. 
From the speeches of the convicted ringleaders it would seem 
that the animosity of the Fenians to England was rather a 
vague impression produced by popular cant and American 
declamation than a result of political knowledge or inquiry. 
The frothy rhetoric which received far more admiration than 
it deserved was but the echo of windy orations on the wrongs 


of Ireland, delivered on a hundred platforms. The authors of 
the abortive insurrection were agents or promoters of a foreign 
conspiracy, and their absurd miscalculation of their own re 
sources aggravated their guilt. If the sympathy which they 
commanded from a few sour political fanatics had been more 
general, it would have been almost excusable to hang one or 
a chief offenders, as a protest against a morbid and immoral 
eeling. 


The modern scruple which almost prohibits capital punish- 
ment for political offences is entitled to respect, for the true 
theory of punishment is contained in the paradoxical proposi- 
tion that, as revenge is wild justice, so justice is regulated 
revenge. Criminal legislation necessarily takes account of 
consequences, but it ought always to be based on the funda- 
mental principle of doing to every man according to his 
demerits. Severities towards rebels are sometimes rather 
measures of war than deliberate acts of justice; but when 
circumstances allow of the trial of insurgents by regular 
tribunals, the moral quality of the offence may properly be 
considered, not by the judge, but by the sovereign authori 
which ultimately decides on the infliction or remission of the 
extreme penalty of the law. A perverse enthusiast, though 
he excites the strongest repugnance in well-balanced minds, is 
not regarded with the same kind of reprobation which ig 
awarded to a thief or assassin. It may sometimes be nec 
to correct, even by the strongest methods, the delusion which he 
entertains or shares; but it is desirable, in the majority of cases, 
to spare the life of a culprit who is not a member of the vulgar 
criminal class. The lenity which has been displayed towards 
political offenders by several Governments in recent timés is 
in some degree a consequence of the scepticism which prevails 
as to established institutions. As every French Constitution 
for the last eighty years has been a product of revolution, an 
opinion that power was the legitimate prize of successful con- 
spiracy seemed to excuse the experiments of less fortunate 
promoters of rebellion. But since almost every plot against the 
Government has been complicated with schemes of assassination, 
doubts as to the propriety of capital punishment have seldom 
arisen. Bloodshed in the streets and at the barricades has at 
other times rendered judicial severity altogether superfluous, 
Austria and Russia have been restrained by no scruples 
of humanity in dealing with the enemies of their Govern- 
ments. In Spain capital punishment is inflicted without limit 
or hesitation; and in the only instance of a disturbance 
analogous to the Fenian insurrection which has occurred in 
America, the crazy fanatic Joun Brown was convicted and 
executed with the unanimous approval of all citizens of the 
injured State. The release of Mr. Jerrerson Davis on bail 
probably indicates the intention of the Government to relin- 
quish the plan of trying him on the charge of treason ; but, as 
long as the prosecution is pending, it would be premature to 
congratulate the Americans on their abstinence from a gross 
act of violence and injustice. In any case it would be 
monstrous to treat as a criminal the elected chief of a 
vast community, after he had maintained for four years 
an heroic struggle, at the head of great and regular 
armies, against a Power which could in his own territory 
scarcely find a partisan. The precedent of the Ameri- 
can freebooters who were some years since executed by 
the Governments which they had attacked might seem to 
recommend capital punishment as a security against lawless 
invaders. Cuba has never been troubled by American 
sympathizers with rebellion since Lopez and his accomplices 
were put to death, nor has Central America been invaded 
since the execution of Watker. It is possible that future 
admirers of Burke would have been more effectually deterred 
by his death from imitating his career, than by the less 
romantic penalty of penal servitude; and the Republican 
party in America, which instigates the Fenians, is more 
powerful and more unscrupulous than the Democratic abetiors 
of Lorez and Watker. The feeling, however, which pre- 
vailed in England was too definite to be mistaken by the 
Government; and it is surprising that Lord Dersy and his 
colleagues should have intended, almost to the last moment, 
to carry the sentence into execution. It was not worth while 
to raise even unnecessary doubts of the justice of the punish- 
ment, nor are sentimental influences to be altogether disre- 
garded by statesmen. Less impulsive politicians reflected 
that it was inexpedient to add a new martyr to the question- 
able catalogue of Irish political saints. Smita O’Brien and 
O’ConnELL himself have been excluded from canonization, 
while the memory of Emmerr is still cherished by rebellious 
Irishmen. It may be hoped that the name of Burke will 
henceforth subside into merited obscurity. 


Members of ‘Parliament, and more especially Ministers, are _ 
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quite right in expressing conventional regret for the necessity 
which compels them to prolong the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, In no other country in the world would so mild a 
security against chronic insurrection be regarded as an un- 
usual exercise of power. The American Presipent and Con- 
gress, during the whole continuance of the civil war, applied 
the same measure to the Northern States when there was not 
the smallest risk of disturbance. On the Continent of Europe 
it is impossible to withdraw for a time an absolutely non- 
existent guarantee for personal liberty. Among the small 
number of persons who are detained in custody under 
the authority of the Irish Executive, there is probably 
not one prisoner who would deny his connexion with 
the conspiracy, if he could avow his character as a Fenian 
without danger. Foreigners travelling about the country on 
mysterious errands have no great cause for complaint if 
the Government thinks fit to restrict their personal liberty ; 
nor is it to be forgotten that a large proportion of the 
prisoners who were discharged last autumn took advan- 
tage of their release to engage in the subsequent project 
of insurrection. Experience has shown that it is im- 
possible to judge of the probable results of a plot 
which is almost exclusively organized in a foreign country. 
The Fenians are neglected or encouraged according to the 
state of parties in America, and their profligate patrons are 
always most hostile to England on the eve of an election 
which may perhaps be decided by Irish votes. Mr. Cotrax, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and one of the can- 
didates for the Presidency, is now delivering lectures in the 
principal cities of the Union, and on some occasions he has 
been attended to the place of meeting by an armed guard of 
Fenians; but the condition of political morality in the United 
States is such that no protest is ever raised against the 
most wanton and unprincipled violations of international 
justice and courtesy. It is now reported that another 
piratical expedition is about to enter Canada, and possibly 
the Fenian enterprise may be renewed in lveland. No con- 
sideration of right or prudence will check the malignity of 
American conspirators, but it may be hoped that the results 
of the late State trials may alarm the adventurers themselves. 
The juries, like the police, have given a useful warning to 
invaders and insurgents by their steady and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE REFORM BILL. 


HAY of the Reform Bill has been finally settled. It 
exists virtually, if not nominally, in the shape of law. 
The borough franchise is agreed on, and the county franchise 
is agreed on, and we may hope that every one is satisfied. 
The scheme of this half of the Reform Bill is far wider, far 
more coherent, and far bolder than any one could have 
dreamt of three months ago. It is liberal beyond the hopes, 
perhaps beyond the wishes, of the Liberals, and yet it is the 
creation of the Conservatives, and is considered a great triumph 
and glory to the Conservative party. The poor old compound 
householder only got his head up again for a minute at the 
end of last week. He was crushed, silenced, and extermi- 
nated on the spot. His revival turned out to have been only a 
piece of pleasantry. ‘The CHANcELLor of the Excuequer stated 
that the sole desire of the Government was to please the House 
of Commons and carry out its wishes, but unfortunately the 
House had not been quite so explicit and coherent in pro- 
viding for the abolition of the compound householder as might 
have been wished. An amendment to the bright idea of the 
member for Newark had been hinted at in a dark way by Mr. 
Cuitpers, and it was suggested that the landlord and tenant 
might still be left to adopt a compound rating if they both 
wished for it. This seemed foolish, but the Government was 
obeying Parliament, not criticizing it; and if it pleased Parlia- 
ment to be silly, a faithful Ministry had no choice but to 
record its silliness. But directly it was understood that the 
compound householder was considered objectionable under 
any form, the Ministry abandoned him at once. Household 
suffrage, the very suffrage proposed years ago by Mr. Bricur, 
Was carried with as little difficulty as if it had been an obscure 
Proviso in a little local Bill. Every householder in Parliamentary 
ughs who has resided a year and paid his poor-rates is to 
Vea vote. This is simple enough, and after this was settled the 
County franchise caused no difficulty. 12/. was substituted 
fot 15/.,and a limit of 5/. was fixed on for copyholders. When 
to these arrangements a lodger franchise had been added, the 
scheme of the franchise was complete, and there was nothing 
More to be said or wished for. 
One little counterpoise was won for the squires with the 


greatest difficulty. They to secure to the creators 
of county votes every possible facility for getting such a 
constituency as landlords will ares. To be able to give a 
tenant a vote by letting him have land in his occupation 
rented at not less than 12/., and to make it unnecessary 
that there should be any house on the premises, seemed a nice 
easy way of arriving at the desired result. Mr. RusseLr 
Gurney appealed to his own experience as a revising barrister, 
and stated that the division of holdings without houses thereon 
did not tend practically to the creation of artificial votes. 
The balance of argument, however, seemed to show that, 
although here and there a luck revising barrister might not 
detect any harm that the Bill had done, yet it is slight! 
dangerous to place so much temptation in the way of the land- 
lords. But it was all a speculation, and a matter in itself of 
the least possible moment. So unimportant did Mr. GLapsTonE 
think it last year that he yielded the point at once without a 
contest, in order to please the House. There was, however, 
something very consoling to the squires to think that on one 
point, however small, hen had their way; and the temper of 
the House, and its iness to swallow any change, was 
much improved by this minute victory of the Govern- 
ment. ‘That the county franchise was not lowered beyond 
12]. seems to us quite as much of a gain to the 
Liberals as to their opponents. The figure is one which 
admits to the franchise a large portion of the householders of 
country towns, but excludes the villager who is wholly de- 
ge on the landowner. Altogether, it is not easy to say 

ow the first half of the Reform Bill could have been better 
than itis. There is nothing to complain of, and nothing leit 
out of it that ought to bein it. If hereafter the personal pay- 
ment of rates seems to require abolition, it may be abolished in 
a moment whenever the Conservatives are again in office. But 
the payment of rates is no real barrier at all, It keeps no 
one out to whom a vote is of any value whatever. Mr. 
Bricut, for example, always calculated, while the compound 
householder was still alive, that every householder who was 
not a compounder was a voter. It is not therefore for him, or 
for those who think with him, te deny that the measure of 
the Government gives household suffrage. Whatever else we 
may be in doubt of, we can at least feel certain that, under the 
Act of this Session, there will be an ample supply of new 
voters. 


A beautiful simplicity was given to the franchise, not only 
by enacting, but by omitting. On Tuesday the House had its 
first morning sitting under the new regulation, and it got 
through an immense quantity of work in a very short time. 
In about a couple of hours the whole of the fancy franchises 
were swept clean away. Sir Rounpett Patmer objected to 
them, and they instantaneously disappeared. No one had a word 
to say for them. They had been the creation of successive 
Ministries, and had been pompously recommended by men 
of all parties. They were, in fact, what Mr. Disrar.i 
meant by lateral éxtension of the suffrage in the days when 
to extend the suffrage laterally was the limit of his dreams. 
But they became absurd when a measure had been passed for 
enfranchising every one who lived in a house, and every one 
who lived in part of a house worth four shillings a week. Still 
there was something comic in the facility with which they 
were given up. Mr, Disrakvi even stated it to be a very 
grave reason for abandoning them at once that, if they 
were abandoned, the House would seem to have done so 
very much between two and seven in the afternoon, It 
is curious to think how such an observation must have 
read or sounded to a person who had taken the proposal 
of these franchises in earnest, and had fixed his heart 
on getting a vote in one of the new ways suggested. 
There are people in remote districts who think that what 
Ministers propose is meant seriously, and who might be capable 
of preparing to take advantage of their proposal. Let us taney 
the position of a confiding being who had got very nearly sol. 
in the funds, and who was saving and screwing to get the 
balance so that he might have his vote, and who suddenly 
found that his franchise had been disposed of in order 
that the House might amuse itself by thinking that it 
had done a great amount of work by seven o'clock 
one afternoon. It is, however, only justice to{ the Go- 
vernment to say that they were not so much adverse to 
his claims as utterly indiflerent. There is scarcely anything 
in the way of new votes which Mr. Disrartt would deny. 
He asked the House to observe that he had not voted aguinst 
the ladies, and he pleasantly deprecated all precautions against 
manhood suffrage as reactionary. There is no doubt about 
it; he has outbid the Liberals on Reform, and, with a little 


audacity and good luck, he may manage to outbid them on 
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many other points which Liberals think exclusively their 
own. 

Who has done all this? Who has brought it about that a 
settlement of the franchise has been made s0 totally different 
from any which any Ministry or any party has ever proposed 
or conceived? For once, we think, it may be fairly said that 
public discussion has settled, not only the general aim, but the 
details of an Act of Parliament. Directly the Conservatives 
yielded, and agreed to bring in a Reform Bill, the way for 
public discussion was opened. Party antagonism was at 
an end, for, though the leaders of the Opposition could 
not bring themselves to forego party antagonism, they 
were not supported by the country. The Reform Bill as 
it stands is the product of the general talking and 
thinking of men. It is not in the least like the scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Disract, or like that which found favour with 
Mr. Guapstone. It was only by much debating and after 
much controversy that a knowledge of the questions at issue 
was by degrees attained. No one knew anything or under- 
stood anything about compound householders at first. The 
Conservatives had a vague idea that he was a bulwark, and 
the Liberals had a vague idea that he was a snare, but no 
one knew exactly what he really was, or how to deal 
with him. Mr. Grapstone first set the example of in- 
vestigating him, and Mr. Disrartt frankly owned afterwards 
that many of Mr. Giapstone’s views about this obscure being 
were far more right than he himself had thought at first. As 
one little difficulty in managing the compound householder 
was discovered after another, a train of remedies and devices 
to make things easy was invented as necessity arose. Further 
discussion showed that these remedies and devices would not 
do, and at last the conclusion dawned upon the House 
that the compound householder was totally unmanageable, 
and must be abolished. The lodger franchise was at once 
adopted, because, after it had been considered for some time, 
discussion failed to show any reason for rejecting it. It 
happened to be totally inconsistent with what was understood 
to be the principle of the Bill, but that was only important to 
those who cared whether the Bill had a principle or not. As 
it happened, nobody cared. Mr. Disrart boldly an- 
nounced that he did not, and every one felt that it was 
not for them to be more particular. Directly household 
suffrage and a lodger franchise were established, the minor 
franchises were obviously unne . We have talked our- 
selves safely and pleasantly through what Mr. Lowe justly 
calls a bloodless revolution, and it may be doubted whether 
any nation has ever done this before. We have been 
governed in this great matter, not by the Ministry or by the 
House of Commons, but by a sort of caucus of all the world. 
The result has been in this instance a happy one, but whether 
this is an experiment that can be successfully repeated may 
perhaps be doubtful. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


7 great subject of redistribution was opened with a dis- 
cussion on the fate of the four condemned boroughs, and 
the House pronounced its decision with much creditable 
firmness, and with a desire to do something tolerably effectual 
towards getting rid of bribery. As Mr. Disrarti and Mr. 
GLaDsTONE were on the same side, and both used the great 
influence of their position to incline the House to persevere 
in adopting extreme measures, the result of a division was 
not very doubtful. But the whole question was exceedingly 
well debated, and as Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bricut .were 
in favour of sparing the larger of the peccant boroughs, 
there was no possibility of regarding the issue as a 
mere occasion for the triumph of party feelings. There 
were, it must be acknowledged, two arguments of very 
considerable weight to be urged in favour of clemency. As 
Mr. Lowe observed, the guilty electors, although a large por- 
tion of the existing constituency, would form a very small 
proportion of the new constituency to be created by the 
present Reform Bill. In small boroughs the increase might 
not be very great, and the leaven of corruption would work 
as powerlully hereafter as hitherto; but in large boroughs 
the guilty electors would be, comparatively speaking, lost in 
the vast mass of the new constituency. ‘To this argu- 
ment Lord CranBorNe gave the true answer. Experi- 
ence shows that bribery is a disease which seats itself 
in particular places. It becomes the tradition and habit 
of that constituency to be corrupt. Public opinion, through 
persistence in a long course of wrongdoing, becomes de- 
moralized; and neither rich nor r, Liberals nor Con- 
servatives, have any sense left of the evils of bribery. The 


only thing to be done is to annihilate the constituency. It is 
true that this is but an imperfect act of justice. | 

those boroughs are punished which are found out, but 
this may be said of most acts of earthly justice. It strikes 
of necessity with a random and unequal force. But 
we comfort ourselves with thinking that a little justice jis 
better than none, and that we may frighten offenders whom 
we cannot reach. ‘The very fact that we frighten them may 
only teach them to be more secret in sinning, and the disfran- 
chisement of Great Yarmouth may possibly make it more 
difficult to get evidence of bribery on other occasions, 
But if we let off offenders when we have found them 
out, in order to find out other offenders and then let 
them off, we make cur pursuit of justice a mere mockery, 
The total disfranchisement of a borough is the one 
thing that the managers of corruption in that borough 
really dread, and if we want to frighten these jobbers 
in corruption we must hold before them the probability 
that detected guilt will be followed by the only punish- 
ment that comes home to the hearts of the offenders. Let 
any one who doubts the effect of the vote of Thursday ask 
himself the simple question whether any other course but that 
of dealing with Great Yarmouth as other guilty boroughs 
were dealt with could have produced the same effect, could 
have struck the same terror into the traders in corruption, 
and could have inspired an ecual belief in the sincerity of 
the House of Commons. 


The argument on which Mr. Bricnt chiefly relied was that 
the innocent electors in the offending boroughs were con- 
founded with the guilty. They had done no wrong; they had, 
in fact, sustained a wrong, for their honest political opinions 
were swamped by the votes of the corrupt. This would of 
course apply to small boroughs as well as to great. But then 
Mr. Bricut got over the difficulty by avowing his opinion 
that small boroughs ought not to return members at all, and 
that to disfranchise one or two small boroughs where bribery 
had prevailed was only taking up a portion of the great 
and good work of distranchising all small boroughs. The 
reply to which Mr. GLapsTone appeared to attach some 
weight, that the uncorrupt electors were not disfranchised, but 
merely added to the county constituency, may be dismissed 
as wholly unsatisfactory. What these innocent electors had 
got was a vote for a borough, with local interests, and subject 
to local influences; and to take this away, and give them a 
vote in a totally different constituency where they would 
have no perceptible weight, is to punish them. It is much 
more important to dwell on the fact that in very corrupt 
boroughs the innocent electors do not think the fran- 
chise a very valuable thing. They see the degradation it 
causes among masses of their neighbours, the low de- 
bauchery, the vile arts, the falsehoods, and the meannesses 
that go with it, and they recoil from having anything to do 
with elections at such a cost. ‘The respectable inhabitants of 
St. Albans were very glad to lose the questionable privilege of 
sending members to Parliament ; and even at Great Yarmouth 
it seems there is a considerable fraction of the constituency 
which will accept disfranchisement asa blessing. But the real 
answer to the charge of dealing unjustly with individuals isa 
much more complete one than if it rested on the secret wishes 
which, we may believe, exist in the minds of the better class of 
electors. A borough is but a town which is presumed to be 
fit to send members to Parliament. If its unfitness is proved, 
there is no longer any reason why it should send members. 
An innocent elector in a very corrupt town is only a dweller 
in a town which does not deserve to have a share in the 
representation. The half-dozen voters of Gatton and Old 
Sarum were, in a theoretical sense, innocent electors, but they 
were disfranchised because they happened to occupy houses or 
to have electoral rights on a spot of earth which had no claim 
to return members. The ultimate question, therefore, is 
whether Great Yarmouth is a fit place to return members 
simply because it is big, and the answer to this will depend 
on the inveteracy and extent of the habits of corruption that 
happen to prevail there. That a borough is unfit to return 
members because it is corrupt is not a matter capable of strict 
proof. We can but form a general opinion from the facta 
submitted to us in each particular case, and the facts collected 
with regard to Great Yarmouth showed that its corruption 
was ingrained, that bribery was there a matter of course, and 
that no candidate could keep clear of it. When the evil has 
attained such a height, the borough is not fit to return mem- 
bers, and its seats had better be given to some purer col- 
stituency. 

As soon as this preliminary point had been settled, and the 
seven seats belonging to the offending boroughs were known 
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to be available for redistribution, Mr. Mit began the task of 
distributing political power for the future by bringing forward 
his well-known scheme for the representation of minorities. 
It is curious that a scheme which to him and toa few of his 
friends seems so valuable, and so Men great a triumph of 
political sagacity, should be so absolutely without support, in 
the House or out of it. No member had anything to urge in 
its favour, and it was reserved to Lord CranporNe to receive 
Mr. Mixt’s statement of his views with that respect which 
was due to the high reputation of the member for West- 
minster. No Liberal member took the slightest notice of 
him, or afforded him any help or encouragement. But it is 
not fair to say that this arose from the mere fact that Mr. 
Mit’s proposal was new, and was quite unlike anything ever 
heard in the House before. The proposal to give the suffrage 
to women was also new, was far more open to ridicule, and 
was quite as distasteful to most of those who heard it; and yet 
it was respectfully received and adequately discussed. But 
no one would enter on the discussion of the abstruse system of 
voting devised by Mr. Hare and recommended by Mr. Mitt; 
and, in spite of Mr. Mitt’s authority, we think this is because 
the patent objections to the scheme have never been answered. 
The House of Commons does not like having its time wasted, 
and it has the horror of philosophers expressed with such 
coarseness by Serjeant GaseLee. It would rather hear a 
speaker like Mr. Fort, who made it roar with laughter by 
explaining that he was naturally inaudible, and that if he could 
have been heard he had nothing to say, than listen to the finest 
theorist in the world. This indifference to theory is one of the 
things on which Englishmen pique themselves, and which seem 
to foreigners among our greatest national defects. But although 
the House does not like theory, and although it resented the 
interruption of practical business by what it considered the 
exposition of an absurd crotchet, yet there are quite enough 
men of really liberal minds to have discussed the plan if it 
had in any way commended itself to them. Besides the 
immense difficulties in detail which the proposed scheme 
involves, we think that objection may be taken to the whole 
theory on which it rests. It is far too easily assumed that mi- 
norities should be represented. On the contrary, we think it may 
be maintained that the representative of a very small minority 
would be about as bad a member of Parliament as could be 
found. He would, in nine cases out of ten, be a miserable 
little fanatic, caring only for one subject, and hating the vast 
bulk of the human race for disagreeing with him. ‘The repre- 
sentative of political minorities in particular constituencies 
is a very different thing, and there is no necessity to prejudge 
the question before it is fairly discussed. But its gocd 
effects are ridiculously overstated. It is proposed, as a 
general panacea against bribery, to give a third member 
to a very few large constituencies, and to allow the voter 
to distribute his votes as he pleases where three members 
are returned. This may be a good thing or a bad thing 
in itself, but it could do absolutely nothing to stop bribery. 
What it would do is to give a seat in some constituencies to 
candidates who are now excluded by a small majority. In 
Berkshire, for example, it would allow a Liberal to share the 
representation with two Conservatives, but it is ludicrous to 
speak of this as the one thing necessary in a Reform Bill. 


CRETE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
yh only certain fact of the Cretan insurrection is that it has 

lasted for almost a year. A population as large as that of 
a London parish, aided by Greek volunteers from the main- 
land, has baflled the efforts of a considerable army constantly 
reinforced, and at the date of the latest accounts it held the 
ablest Turkish general in check. If Omar Pasua can finally 
suppress resistance within a few weeks, the island may still 
continue for a time to form a part of the Turkish Empire; but 
further delay would give foreign Powers a plausible pretext 
for intervention on behalf of a Christian community supposed 
to be oppressed by a Mahometan Government. Since the 
Greek war of liberation no equally obstinate rebellion has 
threatened the stability of the Ottoman power, and it is 
easier for diplomatists to enlarge an existing State than to 
erect an insurgent province into an independent kingdom. If 
Crete alone were concerned, there could be little difference of 
opinion as to the expediency of yielding to the wish of the 
entire Greek nation. The Porte would be strengthened if it 
were relieved from the duty of governing a hostile and war- 
like body of subjects, and the Greeks of the Kingdom would 
lose one of the numerous excuses which have hitherto 
been alleged for the failure of their political experiment. 
It is unfortunate that a considerable’ Mahometan population 


transfer; but the majority may claim prior consideration, 
and they have shown their earnestness more _intelli- 
gibly than if they had deposited votes in a ballot-box. 
The Turkish Government has seen many of its provinces 
temporarily or permanently detached from the Empire by 
successive rebellions, or sometimes by negotiation. Roumania 
and Servia are almost entirely independent of the Porte, and 
the Viceroy of Eayrr, who obtained the right of heredi 
succession five-and-twenty years ago, has at last succeeded in 
extorting from his Sovereign the royal title. Crete is far less 
valuable and less populous than the great Continental depen- 
dencies, and the Suttan might probably be willing to relieve 
himself of a body of rebellious subjects if the cession which 
is demanded were not to be used for the aggrandizement of a 
hostile and ambitious neighbour. Even the pretensions of 
Greece might perhaps be admitted to discussion if they were 
confined to a single island; but it is dangerous to allow the 
doctrine that dissatisfied Christian subjects may find it their 
interest to seek alltes in the neighbouring Kingdom. Most 
formidable of all is the avowed sympathy of Russia with all 
present and probable insurgents against Turkish authority. 
There is not a single European province of Turkey in 
which the grievances and discontent of the Cretans are not 
constantly reproduced. Notwithstanding the bad success of 
the Turkish commanders in Crete, the Government would 
probably be able to deal both with indigenous rebels and 
with their Greek auxiliaries; but the irresistible power 
of Russia looms in the background, and the marriage of the 
young King of the Greeks with a princess of the Imperial 
House bodes little good to Turkey. 


In the course of the recent diplomatic communications on 
the Cretan question, Lord SranLey instructed Lord Lyons to 
furnish him with information on the present relations of the 
Christian population to the Government and to the dominant 
race in different parts of the Turkish Empire. The English 
Consuls have accordingly been directed to report on the con- 
dition of the Christians, and their various statements conve 
a distinct impression of the internal administration. It 
seems to have been found impossible to enforce the laws which 
enact that judicial equality shall prevail among all classes of 
the Suttan’s subjects. The Mussulman tribunals obstinately 
reject Christian evidence in criminal proceedings and in suits 
relating to real property. The Turk is probably not so much 
afraid of Christian perjury as of hostility which might vent 
itself in the form of false testimony ; but whatever may be the 
motive of their unjust practice, the hardship would be in- 
tolerable if it were not mitigated by the characteristic con- 
trivance of employing Mussulman witnesses in the cause of 
infidels who can afford to pay for admissible testimony. Two 
or three of the Consuls, writing from distant places, state that 
the Greeks enjoy, with the help of bribery, an equality or 
superiority over Turkish litigants. In one case a Christian 
complainant, who had in vain called all his neighbours to 
prove his ownership of three horses which had been stolen 
from him, at last paid a small sum to two Mahometan 
bystanders who. immediately proved his case, although 
the Court was perfectly aware that they had never before 
seen the prosecutor or his horses. In other respects the 
Christians, although they are treated as inferiors, appear to 
suffer little from material oppression. Their own chiefs, and 
especially their bishops, are more corrupt and more tyrannical 
than their alien masters; but the Turks have the art of pro- 
voking the utmost possible animosity with the least advantage 
to themselves. It cannot be doubted that the whole Christian 
population is thoroughly and incurably disloyal. Lord Lyons, 
and the majority of his informants, assert with unhesitating 
confidence that the condition of the subject races has been 
greatly improved during the present generation, and, in twenty 
years more, civil equality might perhaps be practically 
established; but the Porte has been slow and careless, and 
probably it is too late to retrieve former errors. Many 
symptoms indicate the determination of Russia to force on the 
solution of the Eastern question, in spite of the repugnance of 
England and Austria, and of the hesitation of France. The 
concentration of troops in Russian Poland menaces Galicia, 
and the ostentatious assemblage of Sclavomic delegates at 
Moscow is intended as a defiance both to Austria and to 
Turkey. 

The recent progress cf Russian conquest in Central Asia 
may perhaps not have been unconnected with the project of 
conquering or dismembering the'l'urkish Empire. Although the 
Russian outposts are still removed by a considerable distance 
from the Indian frontier, it might not be impossible to effect a 
diversion in the East by encouraging the turbulence of border 


should be exposed to the inevitable consequences of the 


tribes and the disaffection of Indian malcontents. The rival 
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rulers of Candahar and Cabul are clamorous for English aid or 
countenance, and the Governmentof Calcutta has been sometimes 
threatened with the alternative of an appeal to the patronage 
of Russia. After the experience of the last Affghan war, Sir 
Joun Lawnence has probably exercised sound judgment in re- 
fasing to interfere in the disputes of the successors of Dost 
Mauommep; but the time may perhaps be approaching in 
which the easy policy of absolute inactivity may be no longer 
safe or practicable. The deserts and mountains which separate 
Bokhara from the Punjaub may perhaps prevent invasion 
from Central Asia, but Persia is little better than a province 
of Russia, and Herat lies within easy reach of an army ad- 
vancing from the North-west. In the event of a dispute 
with England on the Turkish question, Russia would imme- 
diately attempt to promote disturbances in India. The diffi- 
culty of reinforcing the army cither for general or for Indian 
service has been greatly aggravated by the amalgamation 
which resulted from the abolition of the Company, and it 
is well known to all the actual and possible enemies of England. 
It may be hoped that it would be within the power of the 
Supreme Government to defend India against any foreign 
enemy; but it would be difficult to maintain at the same 
time a single-handed eontest in Europe. It is not im- 
possible that a return to the ancient system of alliances and 
of balanced power may be caused or accelerated by reasons 
of Indian policy. For the present, however, it is desirable 
to adjourn a collision, and it is still more desirable to deprive 
Russia of a just or plausible pretext for complaint. The 
Cretan question will demand an immediate solution, whether 
Omar Pasua succeeds or fails in crushing the insurgents. If 
the Christians of Crete have practically established their inde- 
pendence, there is no sufficient reason for interfering further 
with their desire of annexation to Greece. ‘The re-establish- 
ment, on the other hand, of ‘Turkish authority would justify 
the exaction of securities against the oppression and cruelty 
which miglit probably follow an unsuccessful rebellion. In 
cither ease the English Government might place a friendly 
pressure on the Porte in support of the recommendations 
or demands which will be urged by France and Russia. 
If, mdeed, Greece presented a more satisfactory and hopeful 
spectacle, sound policy would dictate a hearty support of the 
ambitious designs of the Government and the nation; fora 
great Christian State in the South-east of Europe would be a 
security for the general peace, and it would deprive Russia of 
all pretexts for aggrandizement. Although the Greeks now 
openly invite Russian protection, only three or four years 
have elapsed since they unanimously elected an English prince 
to fill their vacant throne. ‘There can be no doubt that they 
still preter their own interests to the furtherance of Russian 
designs, and they are well aware that, if they could secure the 
friendship of England, they would not be required in return 
to compromise their national dignity gor to endanger their 
independence. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES, 


HIS has been an astonishing Session. Sir Ropert Peet’s 

desertion of the Protectionist cause is a mere nothing 
compared to the wholesale apostacy of all the country gen- 
tlemen of England to the cause of household suffrage. At 
the perjuries of political parties, as of lovers, Jove per- 
haps laughs; but the perjuries of Conservatism, it must 
be confessed, have been on a splendid and gigantic scale. 
‘The settlement of the question of Reform on a broad and 
intelligible basis is, as we have always maintained, an advan- 
tage to the nation; but it is far more doubtiul whether 
a sweeping change of front on the part of an ancient and 
hitherto—in the political sense of the word—an honourable 
party isa movement of which the country ean be proud. If 
it was difficult to trust public men after Sir Ropert Peet's 
conversion, it will be henceforward difficult to trust a great 
party. A fatal blow has been inflicted, not indeed on the 
Constitution of the country, which is hardy enough to outlive 
such changes, but on political credit. This consideration it 
is which, when the passion of conflict has calmed itself, will 
we believe lead men of all shades of opinion to rate very 
highly the honour of the small knot of able and respected 
Conservatives who, like Lord Cransorne and General Peet, 
Sir W. Hearncote and Mr. Beresrorp Horr, have declined 
to join in the general stampede. They may have erred in 
their views about Reform itself, but, at a time when all con- 
sistency was going by the board, they have been true to their 
colours. At the close of a Session which, however fruitful in 
benefit to the country, has not been fruitful of credit to 
party character, they will emerge with what may be said to 


be fast becoming a rarity amongst us—an unsullied politica) 
reputation. 

The events of the spring and summer have necessarily 
modified the situation of parties in the House of Comm 
and perhaps in the country at large. At the o ning of 
Parliament Lord Dersy’s forces seemed weak, and his tenure 
of office most ephemeral. It was true that the Liberals hag 
become disorganized, but in the presence of a question like 
Reform the Ministry held at best a precarious position, Ib 
the course of a few months, by a succession of tactics which 
command at least our intellectual admiration, Mr. Disraryy 
has manewuvred round, and planted himself ingeniously in 
the Liberal rear. If he succeeds in burying for thirty years 
to come the awkward ghost of Reform agitation, he will, in 
the first place, have laid a spirit which, ever since 1852, has 
continually interposed between his own party and office, 
Without plunging into misty and unreliable calculations ag to 
the effect of household suffrage upon the borough regi 
anybody can see that to have got rid of Reform will be for 
Mr. DisrakLi areal party advantage. But, secondly, the course 
taken by him with respect to the suffrage must, during the 
remainder of the Session, be of material and practical benefit 
to his own side. In the opinion of many sensible people, by 
far the most crucial and important part of the whole Reform 
question is the subject of redistribution of seats. The future 
balance of political power depends more upon this than upon 
any vertical extension of the borough franchise. And it is now, 
when the redistribution of seats comes to be discussed, that 
every single concession hitherto made by Mr. Disraexi will 
begin to tell. First of all, his stupendous surrender of the 
borough franchise has thrown the redistribution part of his 
Bill into the background. The energies of Parliament have 
been spent on the more popular portion of the discussion; and 
the Liberal side of the House approaches the remainder of 
his programme with flagging zeal, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, in the best possible temper. A considerable number have 
been convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the Ministerial Bill 
of 1867 is worth keeping, even at a considerable sacrifice; and 
they will be inclined to think twice before they throw over all 
the arrangement of the borough franchise for the sake of disfran- 
chising an extra Conservative seat, or preventing the counties 
from taking the lion’s share of the plunder. TAéov jyuov 
ravréc. The half is so important that they will struggle less 
for the whole. In this way Mr. Disrae.t’s new-born Liberalism 
will recoup itself for every surrender he has made. The 
old Whigs, who are vitally interested in the redistribution, will 
find themselves enfeebled, if not powerless, against the influence 
which the Tory leader, by dint of courtesy and intrigue and 
concessions, has secured against the hour of a coming struggle 
for the new seats. Such will be the first immediate conse- 
quences of the acceptance by the Conservatives of the principle 
of household suffrage. 

A more momentous effect on the future fortunes of the 
Liberal party cannot but ensue from the altered position of 
Mr. Guiapstone. At the commencement of the year we 
pointed out how vitally important it was to Mr. Disraeul, 
as a party leader, to settle the question of Reform, in” order 
to take from his great rival the one topic on which he was 
sure of commanding the sympathies of his followers, While 
Reform agitation lasted, Mr. Guapstone’s white plume was 
certain to be in the front of the battle. When it is over, it is 
not easy to perceive what flag he can hoist which will | 
round him his scattered troops. There is, of course, the Iri 
Church. Even if Mr. Grapsrone makes up his mind, after a 
strong internal effort, to head the attack upon its endowments, 
there remains the difficulty whether Mr. Disrazwi will take 
issue with him upon it. Perhaps he will find out by this 
time next year that Irish Ecclesiastical Reform has alwa 
been the dearest object of a true Conservative policy. 
may feel, with respect to this as with respect to the franchise, 
that it is his duty as a statesman to talk it over frankly 
with the House, with the view of arriving at an equitable 
compromise. And three months of bewildering negotiation will 
possibly render Mr. Disraexi’s Cabinet and followers as docile 
as lambs. Mr. Henuey will be heard swearing that the Irish 
Church is an invention of Old Nick; Lord Sranuey will be 
too busy about the Alabama to devote his mind to sublunary 
religious politics; Lord Dersy will have the gout; and Mr. 
Gatuorneé Harpy will satisfy his conscience by taking his 
irrevocable stand on some position which no one wants to 
controvert. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to speculate on 
the motives of the lay figures who constitute the residue of 
Lord Dersy’s Cabinet; and as the most vigorous Protestants 
on that side of the House have been carted off on to the 
judicial Bench, it is not impossible that Mr. Disragii might 


once more win the plaudits of the Radicals by cheerfully 
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bestowing far more than Mr. GLapsToNE is at all inclined to 
gsk. The Irish Church apart, what else is there that is left 
of a threatening character? There are, no doubt, the subjects 
of Education and of the Universities. But Mr. GLapstoxe is 
not on these points at union with his party. Only this week 
he lias shown his divergence from them, and given rise to much 
muttered disaffection by his speech upon Mr. Fawcett's Bill. 
Where he experiences a conscientious difficulty in following, it 
js idle to believe that he can hope to lead. Foreign politics, 
under the supervision of Lord Sranuey, will scarcely be 
allowed to present any matter of principle to divide Par- 
Jiament into two hostile camps. There still remains, it 

be said, Finance. On this, Mr. Guapstone’s greatest 
and best specialty, Mr. Disrazxt has already begun to entrench 
himself securely. And the way he has chosen is a peculiarly 
sagacious one. He has simply borrowed Mr. Grapsrone's 
dothes. Is Mr. Gxapsrone the author of the French Treaty? 
Mr. Disraevt professes himself a tardy but a genuine convert. 
Is Mr. GLapstone afflicted with a sense of the prospect of 
our decaying coalfields? There is nothing which Mr. 
Disrartt would more heartily deplore. Does Mr. GLAapsTONE 
propose to pay off the National Debt? Mr. Disnartr will 
assist him in ladling away industriously at the Atlantic. 
If Mr. GLapsTone is for preserving the Malt-tax, Mr. 
isfully as alive to the injudiciousness of depriving the Ex- 
chequer of so necessary though disagreeable an impost, and he 
even goes further than Mr. Giapstone in making fun of Mr. 
Jaspex Mone and the Malt-tax League. 

Zounds show what thou'lt do; 

1. do’t. Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 

Nay, an’ thou’lt mouth—I’ll rant as well as thou. 

When we turn from questions personal only to Mr. Grap- 
sToxE to those which are likely to affect his party in general, 
it is equally evident that Mr. Disrarti has selected his posi- 
tion with intelligence and care. Church questions may natu- 
rally be supposed to be marked out by destiny as furnishing 
one of the great future battle-fields between Conservative 
and Liberal politicians. Here, again, the experience of the 
past few months renders it difficult to say when Mr. Disraett 
will cease manceuvring backwards, and boldly stand to his 

But be the point where it may, whether it be Bishops 
or Church endowments, or compulsory education, Mr. 
Disratt1, wherever he takes his stand, will hold a fortified 
and powerful position. He will find many of those who sit at 
oe on the Liberal benches ready to co-operate with him. 

‘eak as it may be in the North of England, owing to the 
id growth of an industrial manufacturing population, in 
the South the Church ef England is, in a political sense, ex- 
ceedingly well armed. Most educated Englishmen have 
grown up under its shadow. And every removal of religious 
disabilities makes the political position of Dissenters less in- 
telligible. Years probably must elapse before a compact 
Parliamentary following could be got together for an organized 
and formidable attack on Church endowments, and mean- 
while the Liberal party will be in want, not only of a 
cengenial cry, but of a sympathetic general. Regard it from 
whatever point of view we may, the strategy of Mr. DisraEtr 
this Session has been long-sighted and elaborately planned. 


Wherein then lies the real danger of the Conservative 
ere and of their adopted and accommodating leader? We 

ink it lies just where they deserve that it should lie. No 
great party can make an entire and absolute surrender of its old 
traditions without losing its hold on the personal respect of 
the country. The nation beyond the doors of St. Stephen’s 
has been appeased and perhaps gratified by the conciliatory 
concessions of the Tories. But what the Tories have gained in 
popularity they have lost, we are sorry to be compelled to say, 
in political honour ; and loss of honour or credit in the long run 
and in a hundred impalpable ways tells on a party's . 
At the present moment the House of Commons and Mr. 
Disracxi are on the best of terms, while the House of Commons 
and Mr. Giapstone have apparently but slight sympathy with 
one another. But the country outside takes a larger and broader 
wew of Mr. Grapstone. It appreciates more keenly his 
warmth of heart, his integrity, and that tinge of generous 
enthusiasm which colours all even his weakest and most short- 
sighted actions, and it is not so sensitive to his minor foibles. 
On the whole, those in whose hands Mr. Disracxy is placing a 
large share of electoral power, are on the side, not of Mr. 
Disrarx1, but of his rival. They prefer Mr. GLapsTonE, 
with all his faults, to Mr. Disrazxi and all his virtues. If we 


say that, as far as human ingenuity can do it, the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer has settled himself fairly in 
his saddle. Buta look outside, coupled with the reflection that 
the present Parliament is not, and is not meant by either side 
to be, immortal, makes us think twice before we oe & 
long tenure of office for Mr. Disrarti. He has laid all hi 

plans to keep the public out of doors from calling loudly for a 
change of measures. If Lord Dersy’s Cabinet survives 
through the present Session, the next Ministerial crisis may 
occur, not because the country wishes for a change of measures, 
but because on the whole it would rather have a change of 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
gape is little difference in principle between the recom- 

mendations of the Select Committee on Metropolitan 
Local Government and the plan proposed by Mr. Mitt. Both 
schemes provide for the establishment of district authorities 
with federal relations, or under central control; and the Com- 
mittee propose to readjust the existing divisions of London. 
There are at present about forty districts in the metropolis, 
varying largely in extent and population; and the number 
might be advantageously reduced. According to Mr. Mixt’s 
proposal, the Parliamentary boroughs would be incorporated 
under the Municipal Act, so that London would include seven 
independent towns, differing from Manchester or Leeds only 
in their union among themselves for general purposes, On 
the whole, the less ambitious experiment is safer and more 
desirable. Some of the London boroughs might perhaps be 
advantageously governed by Town Councils; but lebone, 
Westminster, and the new borough which is to be formed in the 
Western suburbs are wholly unlike provincial towns in their 
social and economical circumstances. Notwithstanding the 
democratic character of the municipal franchise, the trading and 
manufacturing interests generally contrive in corporate towns to 
influence the local representation, and it is an object of ambition 
to respectable persons to attain municipal office. The wealthy 
inhabitants of a Northern or Midland town are for the most 
part engaged in the staple industry of the place, and their 
claim to local precedence is more or less generally acknow- 
ledged. In the City of London, although corporate dignities 
have fallen into the hands of persons of minor importance, a 
traditional respect is entertained for the merchants and 
bankers. The West End of London contains the richest and 
most highly educated population in England, and yet for all 
public it is absolutely controlled by small retail 
dealers and publicans. Whole days might be spent in 
traversing streets and squares exclusively inhabited oy persons 
whose incomes exceed a thousand a year, but they are un- 
known to one another and to their poorer neighbours, and 
they are wholly unaffected by the local attraction which has 
been called the patriotism of the church-steeple. The capitalists 
of the City have no objection to the titular supremacy 
of an ancient and wealthy Corporation which has too many 
eccentric privileges, and too large a property, to be 
inclined to vexatious interference or partial taxation. But a 
Mayor and Common Council of Marylebone would not be 
regarded with equal confidence and complacency. Some of 
the ordinary incidents of municipal incorporation would be 
superfluous in London. Six or seven Courts of Quarter 
Sessions and separate Commissions of the Peace would be 
cumbrous and inconvenient. As the good deeds of the City 
are seldom remembered, it ought to be acknowledged that the 
Corporation is always careful to appoint competent judicial 
officers, and that it bears far more than its share of the 
expense of administering justice. 

Mr. Mitt makes no provision for the rating or for the —_ 
sentation of owners of property. The direct incidence of the 
rate will become after a time a matter of trifling importance, 
as the owner will be, except in the case of existing con 


tracta, 
the ultimate paymaster. It is, however, highly desirable to give 


the wealthier clusses a share in the control of municipal affairs, 
and the rate on property proposed by the Committee furnishes 
a reason or pretext for introducing a certain number of 
owners of property into the Municipal Council. Until the 
meaning of property is more accurately defined, it is doubtful 
whether beneficial leaseholders wili share the privilege to be 
accorded to frccholders. The peculiar and unsa 

tenure of land in London may render it difficult to finda 
constituency of proprietors, and by far the greater number of 
the wealthier inhabitants belong to the class of occupiers. It 
is not easy to anticipate the effect of a more or less democratic 
constitution of the Municipal Couneil. The representatives of 
small ratepayers mig!.t perhaps incline in some cases to mag- 


only look at the lobbies of the House, we feel tempted to 
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nificence rather than to frugality, while the owners of pro- | project of confiscation illustrates the principal danger which 


perty would watch with jealous vigilance an expenditure 
which might possibly produce public benefit without increasing 
their own rental. Experience shows that, since the passing of 
the Municipal Act, Corporations have been more enterprising 
than the oligarchies which they superseded. Manchester has 
spent a million on water supply alone, and the Corporation of 
Liverpool is in the present Session promoting an almost un- 
opposed Bill for improvements which will involve a cost of 
more than a million. The ratepayers of London belong, with 
scarcely an exception, to the aristocracy of 10/. householders, 
and they have never opposed the costly schemes of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 


The most obvious argument in favour of the incorporation 
of the metropolitan Parliamentary boroughs is to be found in 
the possible dangers which might result from the establishment 
of a central administration of the whole of London. The pre- 
eminent merit of the Lorp Mayor consists in his semi-fabulous 
character. Inheriting the pageantry of his municipal ancestors, 
he has been gradually denuded of the power which made them 
formidable during the Civil War, and troublesome even in the 
early days of George III. In disturbed times it might be 
worth the while of a demagogue to become President of the 
Municipal Council of London, for the reasons which induced 
Wikes to make himself Alderman and Lord Mayor. The 
Commune of Paris for a time divided supreme power with 
the Convention and the Committee of Public Safety, and even 
in 1848 the Mayor of Paris had a seat in the Provisional 
Government of France. Some of the members of the Select 
Committee proposed to obviate the risk by making the Presi- 
dent a Minister, with a seat in the House of Commons; 
but a nominee of the Crown would find it difficult to 
control an elected body constituted for the imposition and 
expenditure of municipal taxes. Mr. Cowper or Lord Joun 
Manners would not have been allowed to borrow three or 
four millions on the security of the rates, although the in- 
habitants of London have never rebelled against Sir Joun 
Tuawaites. It is perhaps better to limit the powers of the 
municipal President than to introduce the partial innovation 
of placing the metropolis under the direct control of the 
House of Commons. It must be admitted that the Corpo- 
rations which were created thirty years ago have in general 
confined themselves to their proper functions, instead of 
meddling vexatiously with general politics. It is highly 
probable that local jobs are sometimes perpetrated for the 
benefit of political factions, but in large towns the leaders of 
the Corporation have employed themselves in promoting local 
objects. 


Although the Committee professedly left the question open, 
there can be little doubt of the propriety and necessity of 
retaining in the hands of the Government the control of the 
Metropolitan Police. The separate jurisdiction of the City 
Corporation over a hundredth part of the area of London 
is a harmless or slightly inconvenient anomaly. No prac- 
tical evils, beyond unnecessary expense, are known to 
have resulted from the divided administration since the 
entrance of the Princess of Wags into London in the 
spring of 1863. It would be highly inexpedient to entrust 
the command of the general force to any authority which 
was not directly responsible to the Crown and to Par- 
liament. In New York, which is always with good reason 
quoted as the worst possible example of corporate government, 
it was long since found absolutely necessary to create a sepa- 
rate police department, independent both of the City Corpo- 
ration and of the police judges who partly represent the 
riotous and criminal classes. -When the new municipality has 
come into existence, it will be expected to display libe- 
rality and judgment rather than executive vigour. ‘The Board 
or Council will have to open wide thoroughfares, which the 
police, under the Home Office, will keep clear from obstruction. 
There is also reason to hope that local taxation may be 
simplified, though it will scarcely be reduced. Only sanguine 
persons will expect that an elected and corporate HavssMANN 
will arise to turn London from brick into figurative marble. 
The smoke of London alone deprives architectural embellish- 
ment of half its value; and it is impossible to accommodate 
thousands of families which insist on separate dwellings in 
stately houses five or six stories high. The most valuable 
improvement yet projected for the benefit of London is unfor- 
tunately also the most costly. No municipal President will be 
bold enough to bring water from Wales or Cumberland for 
the supply of the metropolis and for the relief of the Thames ; 
but the Water Companies have some reason to dread the 
spoliation of their property by the successors of the Board 
which promoted the Metropolitan Gas Bill. That insolent 


might follow from the creation of a too powerful London 
Municipality. The spoliation of private or joint-stock pro. 
perty might often supply local representatives with the meang 
of purchasing popularity. The well-known propensity of 
ratepayers to plunder Railway Companies is only checked by 
the rigid supervision of Courts of Law; and a Municipal 
Council which was entrusted with any portion of the functions 
of Parliament would inevitably prefer on all occasions the 
supposed interests of its constituents to the rights of owners of 


property. 


MR. DISRAELI AND THE CONSERVATIVES, 


Wess may be the diversity of opinions on the 
measure of Reform which has been propounded by 
Her Mavesty’s Ministers, there can be but one opinion as to 
the conduct of the Minister by whom it has been devised, 
His conduct is unique. It combines qualities uncommon in 
themselves, and more uncommon in their combination. The 
semblance of the most maidenish modesty united to the sub- 
stance of the most confident assurance is a combination less 
familiar to the foremost benches of the House of Commons 
than to the saloons where hazard and rouge-et-noir are 
played. As to the assurance of Mr. DisrakLt, it is superb. 
‘There is an effrontery about it which is sublime in its com- 
placency. Nothing can approach it within the memory of 
recent history. No one could have conceived it except the 
imaginai¥e novelist who has just dazzled the world by so 
brilliant an illustration of it. The history of the Tory Reform 
Bill will hardly beseem the prosaic hands of an ordinary 
annalist. A pen dipped in the many-tinted colours of romance 
can alone depict the varied and changing policy of the states- 
man-novelist. To some still younger DisRaELI it must be 
reserved to sing the progress of a new Coninassy, and unfold 
the conception of the greatest of modern mysteries. Not 
till then shall we hear told in befitting style the wiles, 
the cajoleries, and the success of the Tory leader, or 
the blind sequaciousness of his confiding followers. Not till 
then shall we realize in all its wonderful proportions the 
astounding career whereof the single episodes are startling. 
Not till then shall we be able to trace the mysterious develop- 
ment which, out of the interesting satellite of O’ConneELL, 
fabricated the aspiring follower of PEEL, and metamorphosed 
the follower of Pret into the Paladin of Protection. Not till 
then shall we learn by what secret law it was that the cham- 
pion of consistency and Conservatism took the position of the 
denounced and taunted Pzex, only to abandon it with a more 
reckless effrontery than PEEL was every accused of having 
shown. When Siponia next recounts the fate of parties and 
of Ministries, his budget of paradoxes will be exhausted to 
justify the cruel deception practised on the great Conservative 
party by their gifted leader. He will have a theory, anda 
plausible theory, for a career which to ordinary minds will 
seem one long abnegation of all principle. It may be Fate, or 
it may be Patriotism, or it may be a lofty scorn for the con- 
ventionalities of common men. Whichever it be, is not mate- 
rial ; whatever it is, it will be made to fit the biography of the 
hero of success. ‘The biographer will describe the yearnings 
of the youthful politician for the struggles and triumphs of 
political life—yearnings which sprang from a conscious- 
ness of his own, and a contempt of others’, power. He will 
describe the magnanimous indifference to parties which cha- 
racterized the aspirant for Parliamentary fame. Radical or 
Tory, Chartist or Conservative, it was all the same to him. 
The goal was St. Stephen’s; what mattered the portals by 
which it was entered? Then he will show, in phrases of 
obscure magnificence, how, in certain minds of lofty aspiration 
and profound intuitions, the dogmas of opposite parties all 
tend to one central point, and are each the imperfect expression 
of a grand innate Idea. Thus he will explain how it was 
that, while the champion of the many-coloured shield was 
assailing his former chief, it was not in the vulgar sense 
which his applauding followers attributed to his words, He 
was simply the ministerial officer of Fate or Necessity, or 
some other abstraction with capital letters, performing the part 
which circumstances forced upon him. It was only in con- 
formity to the deliberate scheme of his own political life, and 
not to the sentiments of contempt and horror which he ex- 
pressed, that he lashed the “ perfidy” of his recreant leader. 
Nor was it without distinct anticipation of the retribu- 
tion which Nemesis would some day award him that 
he launched his bitter invectives against the man whom 
he was to displace. When he derided the politician 
who never originates an idea—‘ the watcher of the atmo- 
“ sphere "—and described him as bearing the same relation 
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to a statesman that the man who gets up behind a carriage 
bears to the man who is a great whip, a profound self-con- 
sciousness told him that he would one day watch the atmosphere 
himself, and take up an idea from some chance hawker of 
postrums. When he illustrated his invective by comparing 
the Protectionist leader who abandoned Protection to the 
Turkish admiral who steered his fleet right for the enemy’s 

rt, his genius must have whispered to him that, in the ful- 
filment of his destiny, he too would some day carry a rich 
armament of checks and securities into the hostile camp. 
While others taunt him with the abandonment of the two years’ 
residence clause, the dual vote, and the fancy franchises, and 
with the destruction of the compound householder, he only 
smiles consciously at the irony of Fate, whose sure decree he 
long ago foresaw. He knows that the barbarian creed is not 
without its meaning, and that the spirits of the chiefs slain 
in political warfare live to animate the counsels of their 
yanquishers. The inconsistency of Pee. is avenged by the 
more audacious inconsistencies of the man who overthrew 
him and replaced him. The great Protectionist leader of 
former days became the Parliamentary sponsor of Free Trade. 
His accuser, the great Tory orator of our days—for whom 
Conservatism was too weak and lukewarm a name—has 
carried his army, bag and baggage, into the slough of Radi- 
calism. He has marched them there, leaves them there, and 
stands shouting, “ Thank you, gentlemen ! that’s your place!” 
Mr. DisraELi not only remembers a famous speech made 
twenty-one years ago, but, when he made it, foresaw the 
application to himself. ‘He has the sublime audacity to 
“confess . . . we accepted him for a leader to accomplish 
“the triumph of Protection; and now we are to attend the 
“catastrophe of Protection.” The man who uttered these 
words knew that they must one day recoil upon himself. No 
Parliamentary rhetorician has yet declaimed them, but many 
a recalcitrant voter on the Government side has muttered, 
“ We accepted him for a leader to accomplish the triumph of 
“Conservatism ; and now we are to attend the catastrophe of 
“ Conservatism.” 

We have given what we velieve would be the Sidonian 
view of Disraelitish strategy. It was good for Mr. Disrag.i 
and the world that Mr. DisraELi should be a member of Par- 
liament; better that he should bea Minister. To effect such 
a consummation it was necessary that a great party leader 
should be scarified with abuse for his imputed apostasy ; but 
the consummation, once effected, was destined to seduce his 
assailant into a greater apostasy. This is Fate, Necessity, 
Nemesis, or what you will. Such an idea probably satisfies 
both the vanity and the philosophy of Mr. Disrazur. But 
how will it satisfy his followers? They, poor people, are 
much to be pitied. Their case is only one degree less melan- 
choly than it is ludicrous. They are in a condition at once 
laughable and deplorable. They have suffered the loss which 
is sustained by the depositors in an insolvent bank, and some- 
thing worse beside, for the Directors of insolvent banks do 
not openly laugh at the victims whom they have defrauded. 
They are like the Turkish sailors of the perfidious Admiral 
cited by their faithless leader, but with this difference—that 
their admiral has got new crews for his ships, and can dispense 
with his own. ‘They are not even “imps of fame.” ‘They 
have toiled and laboured in the most servile way to do his 
bidding, and to upset a Government which they feared was 
about to revolutionize the country; and behold, their vic- 
torious chief is revolutionizing it more thoroughly than those 
whom they have displaced. They had their dear, nice 
little recipes for giving a homeopathic Reform Bill which 
should injure no one and disagree with no one. ‘They were 
to neutralize its virus with a little duality, and an extra 
allowance of residential qualification, fancy franchises, and 
two or three other pretty little prescriptions. Their leader 
humoured them in the most affable manner possible, patted 
them on the cheek, told them that they should have their nice 
little sweeties, so they should! And then, when the first 
rude breath of opposition came, the perfidious man went forth 
to meet blustering Boreas at the gate, and flung away all 
the precious cargo with the most accommodating facility. 
All is gone! All that was to defend the Constitution 
from anarchy, the Crown from menace, and property from 
plunder, is swept away. The occupant of a floor in a Lambeth 
or Shoreditch tenement will go to the hustings on an equal 
footing with the Roruscnitps and the Barixes. Everything 
which in their minds could facilitate the advent of Democracy 
has been conceded; everything which could retard it has 
been withdrawn. And this is not the worst of it. What is 
most provoking of all is that whenever a peculiarly vigorous 
attack has been made on a peculiarly feeble part of the 


defences, there is the Conservative leader, smiling blandly, 
cap in hand, and serenely declaring that it was always the 
intention of the Government to surrender that special point. 
Where will it all end? Who can tell? The habits of 
traditionary loyalty keep the rank and file of the Tory 
party in good discipline. A few seceders have left the 
camp; but the residue remain steady to their colours, and 
help to win triumphs for their foes. Sic vos non vobis might 
be sung with appropriate effect at every Conservative dinner 
in the land. Whatever may be the destiny hereafter reserved 
for Mr. Disraz xt, the human imagination can hardly fathom a 
deeper depth than his party has already sounded. It has 
many conflicts and conquests to look back upon, but all fade 
into vanity and insignificance before the one which it has just 
achieved. After years of unofficial labour and gratuitous zeal 
it has enabled its leader to caricature the alleged “ perfidy ” 
of Prex by a perfidy not only fur less imaginary, but far more 
intrepid and unblushing. It has helped him to upset a 
Reform Bill which was Toryism itself compared with that 
which we are now likely to have; and it has empowered 
him to carry another Reform Bill which his party has 
learned to appreciate in learning that it satisfies the utmost 
longings of Mr. Bricut. As he said of Sir Ropert Peer, 
“Follow him! who is to follow him! or where is anybody to 
follow him to?” This is the mystery which his party has to 
solve, and it is one which might have been profitably consi- 
dered some years ago. But, as the coming Siponia will ex- 
plain it, it is all right, and in the true sequence of things; it 
was an irreversible decree of Fate, or the immutable property 
of Race, or animal magnetism, or something else, that the 
“Great Conservative Party” should always wreck its own 
ships and sack its own fortresses; should carry an Emanci- 
pation Bill in spite of its religious principles, should abolish 
the Corn Laws in spite of its class prejudices, and now 
should carry a Reform Bill which offends at once its preju- 
dices and its principles. The last of these three measures 
is perhaps as wise, as just, and as necessary, as were either of 
the other two; that is a matter which we are not discussing 
here. The fitness or expediency of any measure in itself is 
quite a distinct question from the political morality and con- 
sistency of those who introduce it. Parliamentary govern- 
ment 1s government by party. Government by party is, or 
ought to be, government on certain understood and fixed prin- 
ciples. When a great party repudiates the principles with 
which it has been long associated, and acquires or retains 
power by their repudiation, it deals a mortal blow at its own 
honour and at the estimation in which public men should be 
held. And this is just what the Conservative party has done 
under its present leader. There is nothing which it may not 
now be expected to do, As Mr. Bricur significantly re- 
marked on Tuesday, the next two or three years will witness 
propositions not less startling than the present Reform Bill, 
and not less likely to test the staunchness of Conservatism. 
Will the: leader who has yielded so much already begin to 
resist at last? or will he be allowed to palliate his transierred 
allegiance by affixing a new title to the idol of his worship, 
and declaring that the Radicalism which he once adored has 
lost its pristine terrors in the guise and attributes of “ Con- 
“ servative Democracy”? This is the problem which the 
Conservative party will hereafter have to solve. In the 
meanwhile, the most cordial approval and support of Mr. 
DisrakELi’s Reform Bill is quite compatible with the strongest 
possible condemnation of the political morality of its author. 


THE ETHICS OF HIGH TREASON. 

HE growing indisposition, on the part of many English and Con- 
T tinsatal to visit political offences with death is the 
result of the numerous events in modern times which have shown 
how little any society can be trusted to be judge in its own cause. 
According to the old notions of our greatgrandtathers, there is no . 
crime comparable in gravity to the crime of the man who turns 
his hand against the Government of his country. The ignominious 
and horrible punishment inflicted in former times upon the traitor, 
the memory of which still survives in the sort of fossil ceremoni 
used at a trial for high treason, indicated that the traitor was to 
be regarded, not merely as a felon, but as a parricide. And if 
society, as we find it in any worldly commonwealth, could be re- 
garded asa divinely appointed system, no doubt the adventurer 
who sought to upset it would be twenty times as guilty as an 
ordinary criminal. To contravene one article of the law veing a 
punishable offence, the conduct of the man who attacked the very 
source of law and order would appear unspeakably heinous. This 
is indeed the view taken, till very lately, of rebellion by the old- 
world Governments of Europe. What prevents its genera! adoption 
is the conviction that as often as not the rebel has Leen right, 
and the social system which he has attacked has been wrong. 
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And if this is so, it follows that sentences passed by society 
upon rebels lose most of their weight. ‘They are simply the 
judgment passed by the victor upon the vanquished, by one party 
to the quarrel upon the other. They tell us only what we knew 
before, that society is against those who are against it; but they 
do not even raise a primd facie presumption as to the real merits 
of the controversy. When we see that the cause of an established 
system is in other countries very frequently the cause of injustice, 
and not of justice, it is illogical ps. egotistical to assume that 
our own political or social system is infallible. We are all of 
us convinced that Fenianism does incalculable harm, instead of 
good, to Ireland; but as this is the very point at issue between 
ourselves and the Fenians, it is impossible to determine it in our 
own favour by executing a Fenian general with all the solemnities 
of a disgraceful and ignominious death, What is happening at 
the present moment in Mexico may be taken as an illustration of 
the logical difficulty. The Emperor Maximilian may be con- 
sldeod as a man who, with the best intentions, has made an 
attempt to overthrow the existing institutions of Mexico, and to 
set up in their place institutions which he considers superior. 
If success is, as Mr. Mill suggests, to be taken as the 
test of the —. a revolution, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian has failed. has been taken prisoner, with all his 
army, by the Government which he endeavoured to subyert. He 
is therefore at the mercy of the political system against which he 
took up arms, and why should he not be shot? rom the point 
of view of an honest Mexican Republican, if there be such a thing 
in existence, one can conceive of many arguments in favour of 
shooting him, just as there were many arguments in favour of 
hanging Burke. President Juarez might expatiate on the neces- 
sity of putting an end by one great blow to the disposition of 
foreign philanthropists to interfere in Mexican politics. There 
will never be any end to Imperial filibusters, it might be urged, 
till it is proved that no mercy will be shown them. Ultramon- 
tanists will go on intriguing, and European adventurers will go on 
hoping, till they are taught by a stern example to keep on their 
own side of the Atlantic. Disinterested spectators feel of course 


how much there is to be said in favour of Maximilian. He has | 
in no other and no stronger sense than that in which the right 


been an honest and brave man, sincerely anxious to benefit the 
people over whom he thought Providence, speaking by the 
mouth of the French Emperor, had called on him to reign. But 
the Juarists would reply that this only proved that we were 
on the side of the alien intruder, just as Mr. Seward possibly 
might be on the side of the Fenian Burke. If the theory is 
good in England that society has a right to put to death an un- 
successful assailant, it is good surely in Mexico as well, And 
if we are driven to admit that society is not an infallible judge 
there, and accordingly ought not to deal with a prisoner as if it 
were infallible, it follows as a n conclusion that society 
here may be fallible as well. Its own conviction of the excellence 
of the established order of things cannot be accepted as decisive. 
The deputation which pressed upon Lord Derby the example of 
the lenity shown by the United States in the case of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis were clever enough to seize on this insuperable 
difficulty which besets every attempt to weigh the moral deserts 
of a rebel. Lord Derby was able of course to show that Burke 
is not Jefferson Davis. It is easy to establish a vast difference 
between the two men, but it is not so easy to rest this difference 
on any moral and intelligible definition. Jefferson Davis re- 
presented, it may be said, a great cause. To this an American 
statesman would reply that the cause he represented was as 
bad as it was great. Jefferson. Davis, Lord Derby tells us, was 
at the head, not of a paltry Fenian mob, but of millions of 
armed and intelligent men. This, however, in the eyes of an 
American logician, would only show that the errors he represented 
were dangerous and seductive; and indeed Lord Derby himself 
would be compelied to recognise the force of the answer, for one 
of the grounds assigned for remitting Burke's sentence is that 
Fenianism is a bubble which we can afford to treat leniently. 
Lastly, it may be said that Jefferson Davis was far more nearly 
successful than Burke ever could hope to be. The magnitude of 
his effort raised him, according to Lord Derby, from the rank of a 
rebel into that of a belligerent. On this reasoning, however, Burke 
would be entitled to more mercy still if, instead of merely attack- 
ing a solitary police-station, he had succeeded in forming a re- 
army of Dublin we ey had defeated the military in 
several pitched battles, and had held out in the mountains for a 
couple of winters. If, however, society is justified in assuming 
that it is always in the right, and that an insurrectionist is always 
in the wrong, it seems strangely illogical to argue that the magni- 
tude of a rebellion extenuates its criminality. 
When we turn from Lord Derby to Mr. Mill, and consider the 
itical maxim on the subject of the ethics of rebellion which he 
enunciated at St. James’s Hall, we do not find that the philosopher 
ives us much firmer logical restin und than the Minister. 
. Mill’s test of the morality of revolution seems at first a sensible 
one, and it is one which has often been put forward by educated 
— before Mr. Mill, No man, he says, has a right to endeavour 
upset by force the political order of things under which he lives, 
unless he has a reasonable p: t+ of success, 1f we analysed this 
view we should discover probably that it rested on a sort of Ben- 
thamite axiom, that there was, as we said above, a primd facie 
tion in favour of any m which we see already exist- 
C accepted by the world. The practical objection to this 
is that the tion, if it exists at all, can at best be but 
an ingly weak one. A rebel might well afford to admit 


the presumption in theory, but he would say that in the 


ticular case with which he was dealing it was amply rebutted. 


by facts. And if we come to the question what is a reason- 
able — of success, an infinity of further difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, Who is to be the judge of the reasonableness 
of the prospect? As a rule, nobody except a fanatic ever 
embarks in a venture which he considers whol! desperate. He 
believes that, even if he fails at the moment, he may sow the 
seeds of some idea which will bear fruit and be successful 
hereafter. No doubt it is highly unjustifiable to throw all 
society into a state of uproar ps arm for a trivial object. The 
object, however, to a rebel, if he is an honest rebel and not mere] 
a reckless incendiary, seldom appears trivial, or a rebel he woull 
not be. And thus we come back to the old dilemma—whether jt 
is just that the society with which the rebel is at war should itself 
be taken to be an infallible arbitrator in its own cause as to the 
fairness of the charge which he prefers against it. Half of the 
great men who influence the thoughts of the future, long after 
they have passed away themselves, would be condemned by 
such a tribunal. All martyrs have experienced an adverse verdict 
at the hands of society, otherwise men would not be martyrs, 
But a few years ago John Brown, who was hung for an attempt 
to put down slavery in America by force, appeared to most of usa 
desperate adventurer. Before the grass upon his grave was green, 
the cause for which he gave his life had become triumphant, In 
an age of rapid political change it is hard to determine what 
cause is hopeless and what is not. It is not long since Italian 
freedom seemed a Quixotic dream, in which only a few dari 
conspirators partook. To-day the men who were put to 
for it in Naples appear singularly unworthy of their fate, and 
rank, not as traitors, but as the protomartyrs of their country, 
“ A reasonable prospect of success” therefore means nothing, and 
gives us no sure standard to mark actions by. Burke’s efforts 
cannot be called immoral merely because a handful of 
sufficed to render them abortive. he deserves to be hung, or to 
be punished at all, it must be for some better and some more 
simple reason. 

The truth is that the right to hang rebels belongs to a nation 


belongs to a nation to make war. It is a belligerent prerogative 
which a nation’s instinct of self-preservation teaches it to assert. 
The question is totally independent of the moral deserts of the 
rebel, and the sentence passed in due form upon him has no- 
thing to do with his honesty of . To his own master 
the rebel stands or falls. The moral verdict of society is of 
course an idle term in his ears, for he does not admit the 
jurisdiction of his judges to determine the ethical —_— of 
the controversy between him and them. Society got 
him down, and the argumentum ad baculum is therefore con- 
clusive, but it is idle for the society which he accuses of 
fallibility and —— to 0 to him about the impropriety 
of his accusation. It is not by the Lord Chief Justice who tries 
him that the issue can be decided. History and posterity alone 
can arbitrate between a rebel and the community with which he 
is at conflict. But it does not follow that the Government of the 
day is bound to hold its hand, and to abstain from extreme mea- 
sures against its conquered foe; any more than it follows thata 
State ought never to proclaim war, because no State can ever be 
mathematically certain that it is in the right. As long as States 
continue to exist, they must act on what we have called the 
natural instinct of self-preservation. Accordingly, the only final 
test of the propriety of executing a revolutionist is the test of 
political necessity. And it is in reference to this test and prin- 
ciple alone that moral considerations ought to be taken into 
account, just as they ought to be taken into account when we 
have to deal with a question of peace or war. The execution of 
a traitor, like a pr ation of war, is the a to force which 
a nation in the last extremity permits itself. In both cases a 
nation ought to be able to justify the necessity to itself, » | 
examining, with a sincere desire to be honest and candid in 
respects, the moral merits of its own case. This is a Pid 
different thing from the habit, into which we too often 

of preaching in a tone of virtuous indignation both against our 
enemies abroad and our disaffected fellow-subjects at home. 
What we have to do with is, not their moral position, but our 
own. Of the former we are not impartial judges; of the latter 
we are bound to do our best to judge, even if we cannot, 
strictly sponking. be said to be impartial. Political necessity 
is therefore the law by which we have to act, only that, in deter- 
mining the nature of the necessity, it is right that we should be 
influenced by a sense of moral responsibility. The train of 
reasoning which is popularly adopted in discussing the wisdom of 
hanging a Fenian begins, accordingly, at the wrong end. The 
majority of people start by inquiring into the moral ante- 
selena of the eeeonee. How did he conduct himself during his 
enterprise? Did he happen to kill the police at whom he 
fired, and what justification had he for firing at them at 
all? Such inquires never will land us in any satisfactory 
conclusion. As we have pointed out already, the question 
whether or not he was justified in his insurrection is ww 
knot and centre of the dispute between himself and us, We 
cannot be parties to the controversy and arbitrators in it too. The 
only adequate way of arriving at a sober estimate of our duties 
pon a my is to start from the very antipodes of this mental 
attitude. And, first of all, it is under circumstances the business 
of the nation, and of those who direct ite councils, to consider 
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reservation requires us to make an example of the 
- cont In deciding this, a wise statesman will take a 
view, not of the deserts of the culprit, but of our own moral 
deserts as far ‘as we can calculate them. Such an investigation 
pears immediately on the question of the litical necessities of 
the case. If, for instance, our treatment 0 Ireland for years past 
had been—we do not say that it has been—such as to foment and 
foster the disaffection of which we complain, hanging Fenians 
could not be ‘said to be the best or necessary way of quieting 
Ireland «md of putting down Fenianism. If our own system of 
legislation or of administration, however honest, had been the 
p> -nal cause of Irish agitation, Burke’s insane conspiracy would 
be rather a phenomenon of the disease than a cause of it. 
Cutting away a symptom would not, under such circum- 
be @ necessary cure for the malady. And lastly, 
if we found nothing with which our conscience could reproach us, 
it well may be (as perhaps Lord Derby opines) that the more 
ent treatment of Irish disaffection is that which is least 
inary and severe. On the policy pursued by the Government 
with t to the convicted Fenians we do not speak here; our 
object is simply to offer some suggestions as to the general 
d iples on which the ethics of rebellion should be considered. 
enianism in itself certainly appears to be a degraded form of 
political movement; but it is safer to abstain from judging of 
such political movements from an ethical point of view at all. 
No definition can be laid down which can enable us to say 
with certainty that this rebel isa criminal, while the rebel next 
door is only a martyr ; unless, indeed, like the Times newspaper, 
we believe in the “ anerring instinct ” of our In general, 
rebellion cannot be classified safely as a crime; it is enough to 
mow aud feel that it is a great national danger, and all that 
statesmen have to do is to deal with it as such. 


STRIKES, 


5 hypo war between masters and men, which is now 

amongst the tailors, has perhaps wider ramifications than is at 
first sight obvious. We have indeed been treated to disquisitions 
which, if amy one could read them, would possibly exhaust one 
side of the subject. The political economists have descanted 
upon a demand, and the rate of profit and the wage- 
fund, until they have succeeded in obscuring some of the plainest 
elementary truths. The special incidents of the warfare, the 


nature and origin of the time-log, and the various moves which 
have been made by the combatants have supplied a mass of litera- 
ture which may be compared for intricacy and difficulty to the 


debates upon the Schleswig-Holstein question. We desire at 
nt to enter into none of those points. May the battle be fought 
fairly, and the right be ultimately successful! But which is in the 
right, and what moves may be considered fair, are questions which 
we will at present pass untouched. There is another party to the 
dispute, whose interests have not been so fully argued; and yet 
the clothes-wearing public is certainly as directly, if not as deeply, 
affected as that which makes or sells clothes. It is over the 
division of our spoils that the disputants are wrangling; and the 
ive adjective stands for every one who has a coat to his 
| am may a on his legs. How long it may be in the power 
of any one to possess those articles who is not capable of manu- 
facturing them for himself is a question which may possibly be 
solved by experiment. But at any rate no one who feels, with 
the Teufelsdroeck, the immense importance of clothing to a 
less biped, even though he be a male, can fail to be deeply 
interested in the dispute, 

The first point, however, which strikes us is the supreme in- 
difference with which we can at present afford to regard the 
= of the ay If ever the day should come when 
clothes would really be numbered amongst the luxuries of the 
tich, the matter would of course be more serious. But so long 
a3 we are merely reduced to the alternative of wearing old clothes 
instead of new, we can almost enjoy the prospect. Men about to 
be married, or placed in any of those rare positions in which a new 
coat is rather a necessity than a luxury, may of course affect to 
grumble. Yet, as the validity of the marriage ceremony does 
not depend upon a man’s costume, there is consolation even in 
such troubles as these. People complain, and it is quite right 
that they should complain, when they cannot to a dinner, or 
attend a meeting of their constituents, or be in time for divine 
service; yet on many occasions a pages Fav excuse for non- 
pace of their duty is quite as satisfactory in their own 

as its efficient discharge, and in no case is this truer than 

ho would not rejoice if he might 
attend @ dinner-party on a hot day in his shirt-sleeves, with- 
out attracting notice; or be married in a comfortable shooting- 
Coat, instead of attracting the cheers of the on 
pesasion by unwonted splendour of appearance? deed, 
we consider the true philosophy of clothes, it is evident that 

& Lew coat is in all cases a solecism ; it is a primary axiom of the 
art that a well-dressed man should never be in conspicuously new 
apparel, and the truths upon which it is founded are obvious, The 
Wearer should be superior to his clothes; he should not be over- 
powered by his own dress, any more than the central figure of a 
Picture should be extinguished by the accessories. Now few men 
can stand a competition with their own trousers when new. They 
Temind us of the portraits in which a brilliant bit of furniture dis- 
tracts our attention from the original, The smooth uncreased 


surface of the cloth speaks too forcibly of the tailor’s shop. The 
ingenious pictorial advertisements in which trousers are seen 
mounting horses or taking walks without the assistance of humanity 
convey a great moral lesson which was perhaps absent from the 
mind of the designer ; they show us that the human mind is capable 
of an effort of abstraction in which the wearer is altogether eclipsed, 
and becomes to our imagination non-existent, in favour of his 
garments, It is true that a may be found who are capable 
of wearing new clothes, t, as a rule, a man requires that some 
time should elapse before his clothes can absorb something of his 
character. By an imperceptible process they become gradually 
subordinate to their owner, and in time rival the coverings of those 
happier orders of creation which throw out their own in t 
by a natural organi So long as a coat is a coat at all, it 
continues to be more of its owner and less of itself, until at length 
it becomes as delicately harmonized with its proprietor as the 
lichens upon an old wall are with the building which it serves to 
beautify. Ultimately an old coat may even become a poetical 
object ; it bristles, so to speak, with associations derived from 
constant use, till we can grow sentimental over it, A man 
may be affected without by the sight of a 
travel-stained, and smoke-perfumed shooting-jacket; but whe 
ever wept at the sight of the noblest specimen of the tailor’s 
art? It is true that y pee ay nme to some of these 
doctrines. Mr. pe ge arp ee iscovered it to be one of 
many proofs of our modern y that, instead of the 
splendour in which old knights loved to adorn themselves, we 
prefer the ugly and dingy-coloured clothes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We cannot say much for the beauty of modern dress; but 
certainly, in so far as it is more subordinate than formerly to the 
human figure, it is a rather than decline, It 
is essentially childish to endeavour to attract attention by brilliant 
colouring and gorgeous stuffs, instead of allowing your clothes to 
som such interest as they may have from the person who wears 
them. 

However, without allowing ourselves to be seduced into an ex- 
aggerated panegyric upon old clothes—and it is evident that a fair 
consideration of them, as indeed of most other — may 
the widest possible moral, religious, historical, other 

uisitions—we will content ourselves with the moderate assumption 

at they are far more comfortable than new ones. A rigorous 
social law imposes certain limitations upon the length of time for 
which it is permissible to wear them, but the code in such cases 
is evidently arbitrary. Why, for example, should not the standard 
which now satisfies a lower class be accepted by those above them ? 
There is no natural standard of neatness, as there is of cleanliness. 
Why should not a peer wear his coats as long as a tradesman 
does now, and the tradesman be satisfied with the present requisi- 
tions of the costermonger? There would be a clear definite gain 
in comfort, and the eye would soon learn to be satisfied; a 
neatly inserted or a skilful picce of darning would be as 
pleasing as well-cut clothes; and when the general pitch of 
society was lowered by a few degrees, we should all be as happy 
when a trifle more shabby than we were in the days of our 
smartness, So far as dress is intended to mark distinctions, it 
would still be no less effective than at present, as the difference 
between barn-door fowls may be as marked as the difference 
between peacocks; whilst the distinctions between individuals 
would, for the reasons we have suggested, be more marked than 
before. Thinking of these things, it is difficult to repress a selfish 
wish that the strike may be protracted, and may have a result con- 
templated by neither party—namely, the decline of tailoring itself. 
If only it would last till new clothes had become a tradition, the 
social law might be tly relaxed. And it is impossible to 
the addition to which would 
from allowing every man to lengthen his customary period o 
wear. Just as a garment becomes thoroughly habitable, it becomes 
socially impossible ; and we cast it away with a barbarism com- 
parable to that of a man who drinks his wine before it has time 
to mellow. The economical gain is too obvious to be discussed ; 
and if the classes of dandies and tailors were somewhat depressed 
in spirit, they would suffer for the benefit of the vast majority 
whose modest wish is only not to be slovenly. 

That these aspirations are Utopian we know too well, but they 
4 explain the equanimity with which we can regard the 

e over our clothes. There are some other departments of life 
in which the position of the consumers would be very different. 
If, for example, the trade of milliners and ladies’ dressmakers 
should ever be subject to a similar convulsion to that now going 
on among the tailors, it is ~ oe to regard the results 
without serious alarm. A bridegroom may chuckle secretly 
over his enforced shabbiness, but no bride or bridesmaid could 
regard the catastrophe with indifference. As women are be- 
ginning to learn the secret of combination as well as men, we 
may possibly some day witness the catastrophe suggested. 
The discontent produced would re into the hands of 
Mr. Mill and his friends, as any great social convulsion is apt to 
have a echo, and it would be felt that some strong mea- 
sures should be taken to remedy such an intolerable grievance. 
On the other hand, there are perhaps some trades in which 
a strike is unfortunately impossible, because the persons in- 
terested know too well how easy we should find it to do 
without them. A few weeks’ enforced abstinence from crutches 
may sometimes enable a man to walk alone. Thus, for exampie, 
we have seen many complaints of the insufficient pay of curates, 


whose rectors obtain their valuable services ata ridiculously cheap 
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tate. We only wish that they would unanimously resolve to give 
awe 3 until their salaries were raised. They might perhaps 
y that they would not feel justified in bargaining for money at 
the price of abandoning a sacred duty. We cannot discuss that 
question of casuistry, although it does not appear why a man who 
is paid at all should not be paid properly. But if they only see 
their way to a strike consistently with their sense of duty, we 
think we can promise them the support of a grateful public so 
long as they will stick to their colours. Any pecuniary loss that 
they might incur in fighting the battle would, we feel sure, be amply 
made up bycontributions from grateful congregations. In this way, 
as the disposition to strike duces itself, we shall have opportuni- 
ties of learning by experience what are the commodities with which 
we can conveniently oo. No human being can tell how 
many things he uses which are really superfluous. In Abyssinia 
aman may be very happy, according to Mr. Mansfield Parkyns’s 
testimony, when his clothing is reduced to a pat of butter on his 
head to keep out the sun. It is probable that an agreement 
amongst the tailors may render it unnecessary to approximate to 
this costume in os ; though a good deal might be done with 
a railway rug, or a blanket, in case of necessity. But it is some 
consolation to think that, if great injury is being done to trade 
and those who live by it, there is some collateral advantage to be 
gained; and that to such improvements as the extension of co- 
operation, or the introduction of machinery, we may add the 
temporary comfort of the public, and possibly its permanent eman- 
cipation from some prejudices, 
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THE TIMES ON EMPERORS. 


— Times has lately advanced a considerable step in historical 
Jmowledge. In its number of May 24th, in an article on the 
relations between Hungary and Austria, we find the following 
passage :— 

Within the memory of living men, the occupant of the Throne now filled 
by Francis Joseph was the first Prince of the civilized world, Besides being 
Archduke of Austria and King of Hungary and Bohemia, he was Emperor 
of Germany, or, according to the style of those days, “ The Emperor ”—for, 
theoretically, there could be only one Emperor—invested with precedence, 
if not authority, over all other monarchs, 


Now, for our own part, we would willingly have let the Emperor 
and the Empire sleep for a season. far as we are concerned, 
the subject has lost all novelty, and those who are able to under- 
stand it have by this time had every chance of understanding. But 
things are changed when the great caterer for matters of general 
interest picks out a subject which we had begun to look upon as 
threadbare as one specially suited for public cagienetion. We think 
that in the Times’ exposition of the Imperial theory we can discern 
somewhat of the fiery zeal of newly acquired knowledge. “ Science 
is not science till revealed.” We think we can see our instructor 
gresping for the first time the fact that theoretically there could 
but one Emperor, and rushing in all haste to make known the 
on to a world still lying in darkness on so important a 
point. He might have been wiser if he had waited til he had 
found out that his one Emperor never was or could be ‘‘ Emperor 
of Germany.” He might have been luckier if he had the chance of 
explaining to his fellow-worker in the next column, that, of all 
= in the world, Louis Napoleon Buonaparte is the last who 
as any right to be spoken of as “the representative of Charle- 
magne.” Still, in watching the progress of the Times towards his- 
torical accuracy, we are disposed to be thankful for very small 
mercies indeed. The doctrine that theoretically there could be 
but one Emperor may to some persons seem milk for babes, but 
then think what a gain it is to be able to feed our babes upon real 
milk and nothing worse. We will rather rejoice in what we have 
got, small as it is. We will give so promising a neophyte every kind 
of*encouragement. We feel quite sure that the writer who had 
thus far accurately grasped the theory of the Empire is in no way 
answerable for the flourish about the “representative of Charle- 
magne.” We feel no less sure that, having got thus far, he will 
soon get further, and that before long he will leave off talkin 
about an Emperor of Germany. Before long the Times, we fee 
quite certain, will contain an article setting forth, with equal zeal 
and equal precision, the exact relations between the Roman 
Empire and the German Kingdom. If we should ourselves have 
any silent and unacknowledged share in bringing about so happy a 
result, we shall in no way repine, but most sincerely rejoice. 
Meanwhile it may not be amiss to throw out a few hints to a 
student who is so evidently seeking knowledge with a single- 
minded purpose. ‘To be sure some might say that it would have 
been better, even for so well disposed an inquirer, to have got on 
further in his learning before he began his teaching. But we are 
not clear that this is the right view of the case. Some famous 
enerals have won victories from the very beginning of their war- 
like career. Others have learned the art of winning victories only 
hy going through the discipline of a series of previous defeats. 
So some great orators have flashed upon the world at once, while 
others have learned to make good speeches only by being bold 
enough to go on for awhile making bad ones. There is a certain 
class of minds which attains to accuracy most surely in the end 
by first going through a pretty long career of blundering. And 
we think that we have observed that minds of this class seem, 
by some curious dispensation, to be very frequently enrolled 
on the staff of the Times. Of course we distinguish a 
blunderer of this sort from the blunderer pure and simple, 


There is a wide interval between the confirmed and ho 
blunderer and the blunderer who is simply sowing his wi d oats, 
In the latter we see some good thing, some ray of light amid the 
darkness, from the very first. So it is with our friend who hag 
just begun to read and to write about Emperors, His ideas are 
very hazy, many of them very inaccurate, but we see in him the 
distinct glimmer of better things. He has, by an evidently honest 
effort, gained a piece of real knowledge, and he has hastened to 
share it with the rest of mankind. One who has made so good g 
beginning shall certainly not break down from any lack of en- 
couragement on our part. 


At the same time our promising scholar has still a deal 
learn. It is rather odd say, Empire, rn 
solved in the wars of the French Revolution, leaving the title 
alone surviving.” The title did indeed in a certain sense survive, 
as, before the fall of the Empire, the rulers of France and Russi 


rémischer Kaiser” and “Erbkaiser von Oesterreich,” and that 
it was the dropping of the old and intelligible title which 
marked the fall oP the Empire. The title of Emperor “ survived” 
in Austria just as it may be said to have “survived” in F 
Russia, Hayti, Mexico, anywhere else; but what our present 
scholar fails to see is that the “ Empire” of Austria has Just as 
little to do with the old Empire as the “ Empire” of Mexico has, 
Of course the “‘ Emperors ” of Austria have simply lived by making 
people believe that the two things had something to do with one 
another. They have, for instance, deluded the writer in the Times 
into the belief that there is such a thing as an “Austrian Monarchy,” 
and that such “ Austrian Monarchy” has “existed for centuries.” 
No one ever heard of an Austrian Monarchy till the present cen- 
tury. When, for a short time in the last century, there was a 
common sovereign of Hungary and Austria who had no Imperial 
rank, that sovereign was always spoken of by her highest title as 
the Queen of Hungary. No one then ever dreamed of an Austrian 
Monarchy or an Austrian — of which Hun was part, any 
more than of an Hungarian Monarchy or Empire of which Austria 
was part. Men spoke of the dominions of the House of Austria, 
as they spoke of the dominions of the House of Bourbon ; but they 
no more ge of an Emperor of Austria than they thought of 
an Emperor of Bourbon. It shows the force of a name that this 
notion of an Austrian we has arisen purely from the fact 
that the common sovereign of Hungary and Austria has thought 
fit to call himself Emperor of Austria. The trick has paid ; it 
taken in a great many people, and the writer in the 7imes among 
them. The “Empire” of Austria must be somewhere; it must 
be something bigger than the Archduchy of Austria; it must 
therefore take in the Kingdom of Hungary. The legal connexion 
between Hungary and Austria is very much the same as the con- 
nexion between Norway and Sweden. And most likely, if the 
King of Sweden and Norway were to call himself Emperor of 
Sweden, people would begin to believe that there was such a thing 
as a Swedish Empire, and that Norway was of it. 

We must not be understood as arguing for the separation of 
Hungary and Austria. Hungary, Austria, any or all of the States 
over which Francis Joseph of Lorraine is, or calls himself, King, 
Duke, or Count, have a perfect right to coalesce on any terms 
which they may think good. It is probably for their interest 
that they should coalesce, and that on terms of very close union. 
Only let it be understood that such coalition is the union of two 
independent States, like the union of England and Scotland— 
that such union is the free act of those States—that they unite 
simply because the circumstances of the nineteenth century make 
it expedient that they should unite, not because they are parts 
of an “ Austrian Monarchy ” which has “existed for centuries.” 
Francis Joseph, Archduke of Austria, after ruling for eighteen 

ears in Hungary simply as Tyrant, is ready to become legitimate 
King of Hungary, or the Hungarian people are willing to receive 
him as such. It is for them to determine whether, besides accept- 
ing the Austrian Archduke as their King, they will accept any 
closer connexion with the Archduchy and the othe: States con- 
nected with it. It may be wise in them to do so; but if they do 
so, they will do it simp’y because it is wise, not use they are 
in any way bound to do it. And if the King and Archduke 
chooses, like other people, to call himself Emperor, nobody but 
himself is damaged by his bearing a title which has lately been 
dragged through so much dirt. Only he must not ask anybody to 
believe that his title of Emperor gives him any authority any- 
where beyond what is attached to his royal and ducal position in 
his various kingdoms and duchies. : 

The writer in the Times seems to have got some glimmering of 
this truth when he says :— 

The truth seems to be that the several States of the Austrian Monarchy 
were anciently !eft in such substantial independence of each other, that when 
in modern times a fusion was attempted in accordance with modern theo 
the instincts of nationality proved too strong for the work. So long as the 
Emperors of Germany were content with a mere combination of crowns upon 
a single head, things went smoothly enough ; but when the Emperors 
Austria began to wish for a new Empire to be compounded out of these 
Kingdoms and Principalities, the States rebelled against the proposal, The 
chief of these States was Hungary, and Hungary stubbornly refused to be 
anything but a distinct and independent Kingdom, under the sceptre, it 
—s of an Austrian Prince, but no mere province of an 

onarchy. 
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This would be all very well if it were not for this confusion 
about an “ Emperor of ermany.” It is more than merely using 
a wrong title. Weare curious to know what the writer's notions 
of an Emperor of Germany are. For he goes on to say:— 

i i rhaps, may be best described by sa 
the Crown of Germany was in earlier ages. The Emperor of Austria will be 
King of Hungary, with many possessions besides, and by this Kingdom the 
Monarchy will be anchored. 

What analogy there can be between the Empire and the King- 
dom of Hungary it quite passes our understanding to make out. 
The Empire was elective ; successive Archdukes of Austria were 
elected to it, but they were — elected, and there was often at 
least talk of electing somebody else. The Kingdom of Hungary is 
now hereditary. The Kingdom of Hungary again is a substantial 
ingdom, a real geographical area, having an extent on the map 
far larger than any other single Kingdom, Duchy, or County 
belonging to its King. But while the Empire carried with it bound- 
less dignity, a feudal superiority over certain princes and common- 
wealths, the presidency of certain courts and assemblies, various 
ights and powers of granting — and the like, it carried 
with it no substantial territory whatever. It is hard to find two 
things more utterly unlike. And how “ the Crown of Hungary 
can Be to the Austrian House what the Crown of Germany was 
in the earliest ages” is quite beyond us. The “earliest ages” 
is a somewhat vague a woncth if it means the earliest ages of 
the German agen, in those ages the House which after- 
wards became the Austrian House had as yet produced neither 
Emperors, Kings, nor Dukes, but had as Fa not got beyond its 
counties of Habsburg and Lenzburg. e can see no likeness 
in the relations between the Crown of Hungary and its own 
r and the relations between the Crown of Germany and 

one of its smallest v 1 ; 

Still, with all this, our present instructor gives us good hope for 
the future. His —— in the next column is one of the 
incorrigible sort. We had thought that Charles the Great had 
been, by a sort of tacit consent, put to bed; that he was to be no 
more used as a figure of speech, but to be left to those who had to 
deal with him as a matter of sober history. But now he turns up 

in in the most grotesque of all circumstances. Not only is 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte declared to be his representative, but 
it is Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, not as protector of the Pope, in 
which character some very vague and shadowy likeness may be dis- 
cerned, but Louis Napoleon Buonaparte in his character of master 
and arch-showman of Paris. It is not easy to see how a ruler 
of France alarmed at the threatening spectacle of a regenerate 
Germany, can be the representative of a German prince who held 
Gaul and Italy as portions of his Empire. But when Paris is 
brought in, the thing becomes more ludicrous still. It is a sort of 
differentia of Charles and his dynasty that Paris was the place in 
their dominions with which they had least to do. Under the 
Merovingians Paris had been one royal city out of four, the peer of 
Metz, Soissons, and Orleans, Under its own Capetian Dukes and 
Kings, Paris gradually rose to its present position, But Charles 
went there once only in the course of a long tour, when it is 
casually mentioned along with Rouen and Tours. If the King of 
Prussia were to receive the potentates of the earth at Aachen 
or Paderborn, a very energetic penny-a-liner might be justified in 
hailing him as the representative of Charles. But how the 
master of the Paris Exhibition is in any sense his representative, 
we must leave to stronger heads than ours to find out, 


SETTLING-DAY. 


OrE of the most difficult things to understand in the social 
history of the Roman Empire is the extraordinary discord 
which arose from the factions of the Circus. We ask ourselves 
what possible combination of motives could induce a rational 
creature to stake his peace of mind, and sometimes his property, 
his position in the world, and his life itself, won the triumph of a 
green or a blue chariot. The whole proceeding strikes the modern 
mind as being absolutely wanton and infatuated. Then, again, we 
wonder at the fools who fight blindly with blind Fortune at the 
gambling-tables of Baden or Homburg. How, we again ask, can 
anybody with “ large discourse of reason, looking before and after,” 
allow himself to embrace ruin and clasp her to his bosom with 
such wilful deliberateness ? Surely the reflections kindled in the 
mind of any sensible observer on the settling-day after a great race 
may well run in the same channel. If a Roman or a Byzantine 
was @ fool or worse for being a Green or a Blue, and if a Russian is 
a fool or worse who ruins himself at roulette and rouge-et-noir, what 
is an Englishman who goes in for betting on horse-races ? It may 


| 


know nothing. For the moment they are unspeakably foolish as 
turfites, but ably wise as mortals. They would admit that 
a shrine devoted to Chance might well be set up on the heath at 
Epsom, and that a colossal statue of the great goddess should 
tower over the Grand Stand. Orit would be even more — 
to rear a gigantic model of the stony-eyed Sphinx, whose riddle men 
had to answer under pain of being devoured incontinently, just as 
men who bet are devoured on the settling-day, and no more seen 
or heard of among their fellow-men. Or it might not be a bad 
idea to construct an imitation of the Car of Juggernaut, under 
whose wheels, drawn by Derby and Oaks favourites, betting men 
might gracefully cast themselves once a year. We suspect that 
the Ys mya pain would not be much less than, if one might judge 
by their faces, a good many men underwent last week when they 
first saw who had won the Derby, and then who had won the 
Oaks. There would perhaps be a little less excitement about the 
Car of Juggernaut, because there would be a little more certainty 
that you would lose at least a limb. Still the certainty is just as 
o- in the long run about betting. The best thing that can 

appen to you in this extraordinary pursuit is that you may 
luckily leave off where you began. g hs then it is unpleasant to 
think how much you might have made in the same time in some 
other line of business, 

It is well worth remembering that stones are often thrown at 
turfites by men who live in glass-houses of theirown. A City 
merchant will expatiate after dinner, with much eloquence of 
the mercantile order, upon the folly and wickedness of trying 
to make a great quantity of money by trusting to the mere 
chance of a horse’s legs, instead of making a certainty of 
the same happy result by perseverance, industry, steadiness, 
and so forth. The Good Apprentice looks upon the opulent 
oracle with profound veneration and trust, which might pos- 
sibly be shaken if he knew that the merchant who declaimed 
against speculation in one order was the most reckless of specu- 
lators in another order. Yet this may very well be the case. The 
oracle may be guilty in his own way of the same folly and 
wickedness which he takes so much honest pleasure in denouncin 
when they are exhibited in other people’s ways. He stakes 
on the risk, not of a horse’s legs it is true, but of grey shirtings, or 
molasses, or Brazilian mines, or railway stock, The betting-man 
and the City speculator are of the same type, only the latter has 
an artificial kind of reputation which does not belong to the 
other; just as to mortgage an estate and to pawn a watch are 
actions of the same type, although one is held to be perfectly re- 
spectable, while the other is thought extremely shameful. Yet 
betting is in truth much less pernicious than a good deal of City 

culation, for the man who ruins himself because he trusts in 
the wrong set of legs or the wrong stable generally bri 


8 

no- 
body else down in Sis fall except his own immediate Semity, 
while the City speculator, if he be a man of sufficient vigour 


and energy of character, and sufficient power of imagination, is 
pretty sure to bring down ever so many other firms and indi- 
viduals along with Simeclf One of the advantages which the 
bler on the Turf has over the gambler on the Exchange is that 
e learns with promptitude and precision the amount of the 
mischief which his ill-luck has brought him. In this respect, indeed, 
the fool who bets has an advantage over fools of most other kinds, 
There is no delay, and there isno vagueness. He can measure toa 
nicety, can compute to a farthing, the sum in which he has been 
mulcted, and he knows to an hour when it will have to be paid. 
If the same conditions could be secured in the general business of 
life, it is impossible to calculate the probable improvement which 
would take place in large departments of human conduct. It is 
the interval that elapses between the act of folly and its 
which hides from the fool the connexion between the two. If he 
could see the penalty right in front of him and quite close at hand, 
he would be very much more chary than he usually is. In con- 
sequence of the distance between folly and its price he naturall 
fancies that it has cost him nothing, or at least nothing to epeak 
of, and hence he is not unwilling to purchase fresh momen 
pleasure at the same apparently low rate. The folly of betting 
is one of those absurdities which preclude this extremely mis- 
taken nag of things. Retribution in this case assumes the 
impressive form of ready money. It is to this that we should 
be inclined to attribute the comparative fewness of the men who 
bet habitually and regularly all the year round. If everybody 
could bet, and pay his losings at his leisure, it is certain that the 
postponement of the penalty would increase the proneness to the 
offence. For everybody has a natural tendency to appeal from the 
rigidity of the usual conditions of success in the world to the grace- 
ful ease of Luck and Chance. Even a sober man would make a rush 
after Luck, if he allowed himself to think long enough on the 
prizes which she might lay at his feet if he only caught her in 


be said, and sometimes is said, that the difference between rouge- | the right mood and at the right turn of her humour. If I had 


et-noir and a horse-race is that in the former there is positively 
not an atom of room for exercise of judgment. The wisest man 
and the biggest fool are exactly alike in the presence of sheer 
Chance, and one is just as likely to come as well out of the 
encounter as the other, But about horses, their endurance, their 
speed, their pluck, you can form an opinion if you know enough 

ut them. It is true, indeed, that the capacity of a horse, unlike 
the turn-up of a card, is knowable and predictable, if you get the 
man with capacity to know and predict. Theoretically, this is un- 
deniable; but, as it happens, this is an uncommonly evil season at 
which to propound the theory. The wisest turfites are just now 
not reluctant for once to imitate Socrates, and to declare that they 


| 


happened to back Hermit or Hippia, he reflects, I should have 
made so many thousands of pounds without the loss of a penny. 
If he nurses this reflection long enough, he will as certainly turn 
giddy and lose his head, as if he were to look long enough 
and steadily enough over the edge of a precipice. Steady 
Work and Thrift look a i damsels 
companions, com wi e illimi gaiety an our 
of The difference between a sober man giddy 
man is that the latter only sees the brightness of Chance, while 
the former takes in all her secret squalor and wretchedness as 
well. Anything which brings out the latter into greater promi- 
nence is wholesome and desirable, and in this way the rumours of 
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disaster produced by the discomfiture of the favourites of the Ring 
may exercise as good an influence as Hogarth’s picture of the fate 
of the Idle Apprentice who played at pitch and toss on the tomb- 
stones instead of listening to the parson in the church. The 
dazzling thought of winning hundreds or thousands of pounds 
in two minutes without an effort of your own is stripped 
of its glitter with painful rapidity when you reflect that peers 
and well-to-do commoners have beggared themselves in those very 
two minutes, and with the same dazzling speed and effortless sim- 
plicity. The worst of severe sensational lessons is that they do 
not endure. Their moral is writ in water. Directly after the 
first thrill of awe with which the warning is received, one’s 
understanding sets to work to examine the circumstances, and 
the result of the investigation is to leave one’s usual way of 
thinking tolerably near where it was before. We soon find out, 
or think we find out, that the circumstances which haye made 
the lesson against betting singularly striking this year are 
singularly exceptional. Besides, there is one grand conviction 
which is sure sooner or later to find its way into the dullest mind, 
and this is, that what one person has lost somebody else must 
clearly have won. Betting may be a bad thing, because it has 
ruined A and B. But then from this point of view it may also 
appear to be an immensely good thing, because, though A and B 
have lost enormously, C and D haye won enormously. Whatever 
has come out of the pockets of the one has found its way into the 
pockets of the other. And as the whole affair is an adventure and 
a chance, there is no more reason why you and I, if we bet, should 
lose with A and B, than there is why we should win with C and 
D. The one is not less probable, nor more probable, than the 
other. As this thought comes into a man’s head, it quickly expels 
the solemnity and sobriety which had been inspired by the rumours 
of ruin and inveterate bad luck. So that, like most other awful 
warnings and impressive moral lessons, this too cuts both ways, 
and, with a person of logical intellect, will furnish an argument for 
folly or vice not a whit less really weighty than for wisdom and 
virtue. A man who moderates his propensity for betting because 
one or two leaders of the Turf have lost a fortune apiece will, 
when he comes to think coolly over it, give looser rein to his pro- 

nsity than ever, because he will see that, by the same process 
2 which one turfite loses, another turfite immediately gains a 
fortune. Ifa man does not resist the temptation to bet from any 
sounder reasons, he will not be converted though fifty real noble- 
men were to ruin themselves in this ignoblest and silliest of 


ways. 

The fundamental fact that betting implies a mode of looking at 
things above and beyond reason at once robs reasoning of all its 
weight in such a connexion. Nothing would be more interesting 
to the student of human nature and character, were they accessi- 
ble, than the habits of thought of a devout worshipper of Chance. 
With some men these habits are entirely acquired, but others are 
born and incorrigible gamesters, whether on the green heath 
or at the green table or on the Exchange, and their life is a 
predestined chase after the skirts of Luck. In either case, 


gambler by accident and force of circumstances, his way of 
viewing the arrangement of external facts must present a very 
strange inversion of the aspect which they have for the rest 
of us who follow after sober certainties. There must be what to 
most persons would appear a hideous gap between the end which 
he desires and the means by which he hopes to reach it. Ordinary 
men dually fill up this gap, or bridge it over in some in- 
telligible way. The speculator prefers, instead of this, to hope 
that some divinity, strong and winged, will carry him swiftly and 
safely over to the other side. This must give a perfectly strange 
twist and cast to all that he does, In ordinary Dasiness we take 
care to haye at least all the greater and more important conditions 
of the desired end more or less within our own control. But in 
betting on horses, and in all other forms of speculation, the most 
important conditions of all are precisely those over which we have 
least control, or rather, over which we have no control whatever. 
The horse’s legs and wind and pluck, and his jockey’s skill and 
cleverness, are matters which no industry or perseverance in the 
outside man who speculates in them can in the least degree affect. 
The result of this must be that a certain belief in Fate and 
Destiny replaces in the speculative mind the more customary belief 
in the virtue of personal endeavour. This alone must change the 
aspect of the universe to a betting-man in a very extraordinary 
mapner—much more extraordinary, indeed, than salutary. Still 
his character, however objectionable in the eyes of the moralist, is 
full of interest psychologically. 


MR. COLE AND THE PARIS. JURORS. 


tg are, it has often been observed, the days of reha- 
bilitation. The word is as novel as the process. But there 
can be no question of the tendency to say the best possible, 
and sometimes impossible, of those historical characters which 
have, by comnion consent, been marked with charcoal. Partly 
the love of paradox and partly the po ularity of the Carlylese 
philosophy, and a vulgar imitation of Mr, Thackeray's playful 
cynicism, may account for it. As we are all rogues together, 
we cannot afford to cast stones at our fellow-rogues. But 
the fact remains that, from the Devil downwards, there are 
few evil notables who do not find an advocate. Tiberius 


.fidenee in. Mr. Cole or 


each had a good word; and if a young author wants a subj 
there is hardl XI. 
for an éloge. In such ing days it wo strange if 
lesser men who happen to be unpopular did not find it easy hs 
to get testimonials. There is no disposer of patronage who cannot 

wa tail. We are not therefore at all surprised that Mr. Cole 
.B. has found a a string of friends, of one sort or other, to 
come forward to testify to his merits and success in a parti 
branch of that multifarious activity which he so 
cultivates. Jurors and associate-jurors of the Paris Exhibition 
are likely enough to think well of the Paris Exhibition, oy 
they would not have connected themselves with it. But they 
are hardly independent witnesses. —- are not fitted to 
appreciate the exact matter in dispute. The objection, first, ig 
that Great Exhibitions generally are not only a bore, but ¢ 
sham and a delusion. Further, that they are exceedingly costly, 
and that the game is not worth thecandle. And, more speci , 
that at this particular Paris Exhibition the vices of the genus 
have culminated; that this country in particular has been 
giously victimized, and that by the superior skill in ean 
exhibited by our sharp Galle neighbours, we in Eng 
have been what is vulgarly called done. We are sore about that 
100,000/., or it may be that 150,000/., which we have been 
or shall be called, upon to pay upon the unpleasant and irri, 
tating assurance that we can’t help ourselves, and that somehow 
or other we drifted into a blind sort of bargain—only one can 
hardly talk of a bargain to which there were not two 9 
and that we cannot, in honour and in courtesy to our Imperial 
ally, scramble out of it. We feel, moreover, that there are 
troops of juries and j en whose expenses are very costly, and 
whose services are only infinitesimal; and some of us entertain a 
lurking suspicion that juries have been struck, clerks and officials 
employed, and competitions and what they call “exhibits” 
organized, for the mere sake of giving a holiday, if not a job, to 
those favoured with the confidence and patronage of “the De 
ment.” And then there is a suspicion or feeling that as we 
salaried an “ Executive Commissioner ”’—or, as Mr. Cole describes 
himself, “ the officer entrusted with the chief executive functions 
in Paris ”’—this officer is more or less ible for what are, 
it is acknowledged, legitimate grounds of complaint. We have 
complained, for example, of the on the Seine, of the 
se exhibits ” of blue-books and of newspapers and the oceasional 
publications of the year; and we have more than complained of 
the folly of classifying and reporting upon them, and of paying for 

his is the gist of the po char; inst management 
of the British De steel Mf the Paris Exhibition. And to this 
charge itis very wide of the mark to produce the consentient testi- 
mony of the jurors, and of those who gain by Mr. Cole’s adminis- 
tration. The jurors and reporters are substantially the Execu- 
tive ; and the whole thing is only Mr. Cole testimonializing him- 
self. It were indeed strange if the jurors did not speak well of 
the bridge which has taken them to Paris, enabled them to see 
the great Fair gratis, and made very great men of them for'a brief 


‘space. Nor does the testimonial to Mr. Cole seem to be quite 


trustworthy. Mr. Seymour Haden, a very distinguished Juror 
indeed, writes to the Times to say that “the publication of his 
name is a mistake”—whatever that word may mean—and 
pointedly, if not indignantly, declines to be su to have con- 
e department which he administers. 
For, after all, what do the jurors testify? It is to Mr. Cole’s 
energy in organizing the details of the stalls, counters, and 
compartments. This is praise which we by no means wish to 
deny him. This is his line. He is active, indefatigable, and 
full of work and fuss. No doubt he is an admirable 

in his way, and according to his capacities and lights, That 
he can see that a shop front is neatly dressed, or on a D nn 
dress it himself, we can quite believe. But what we always 
found fault with is that Mr. Cole C.B. will not be content with 
those useful, but somewhat humble, capacities with which nature 
and education hav® entrusted and adorned him, but will be 
always diverging into duties which are not his, and tasks for 
which he has no qualifications. What we complain of is not 
that he is not active, but that he is over active. It is not that 
he cannot do his own work, but that he will meddle with 
work which is not his. It is not that he does not serve the 
Department diligently, but that he is the Department and much 
more. It is that he gets up Committees of Reference and 
Advice, and never summons them to meet or takes their advice, 
and then acts in their name. It is that he engages in 

a portentous and absurd job as that very remarkable Cata- 
logue of Art Books, and does it under the fiction of colleagues 
and experts who have no existence. We repeat, therefore, that 
all that the testimonial to Mr. Cole’s reo Paris amounts to is 
an expression of great satisfaction on the part of those who 
have profited by this activity, and who are in point of fact 
sharers and accomplices in his responsibilities. Well or ill as Mr. 
Cole’s services at Paris may have been discharged, the opinion of 
those who have signed his testamur is not to the point. 

And it is as well that the real issue between the public and the 
South Kensington Department, which is only a sonorous name for 
Mr. Cole C.B., should be perfectly understood. For, as we have 
repeatedly urged, there is no limit to the activity of that Depart- 
ment. The Great Central Hall of Arts and Sciences, of which 
the Queen laid the first stone last week, is only one form of the 


and Pilate, Judas Iscariot, and Henry VIIL., and Old Fritz have 


Department. It is a link in the great chain which is to bind 
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is worth seeing of art pictures and many 
si ‘on two out town, 

. Formally, the Central Hall 
it is said, but the last of.a series of 


—which is to enshrine and commemorate the 


ast, 
gome 


by. 
it 1s 


ing. This Provisional Committee pledged themselves 
had subscribed 
subscription should 
pe completed before the ist of May, 1867. Upon this condition 
was contingent the grant of 50,000/. to be made by the Commis- 
sioners of the Lixhibition of 1851 out of the profits realized in 
Perk. On the ist of May, 1867, of this 150,000l. to be 


to commence the undertaking till the 
. towards the scheme, and that s 


— ibed by 'the public only some 114,000/. was even 
Committ 


But the Provisional C ee were not deterred. 
toan arrangement with the builders, Messrs. Lucas—there was, 
we believe, no competition offered or tenders asked for the 
contract for the structure ‘itself. And this arr it was, 
that Messrs. Lucas took shares to the amount of the differ- 
ence between the 114,000/. promised by the 
150,0001. on the bond side guarantee of which the Commis- 
sioners of 1851 were to make their grant. The upshot therefore 
is that the shareholders commence their undertaking with a debt 
of 36,0001; with a contract with speculative builders whose 
patriotism we are called upon to admire, of no one knows what 
amount ; and therefore with which they 
will ;perkaps one day understand in the shape of an unartistic and 
unscientific call:as contributories. It is only the old story of limited 
liability. The thing looks ry? like a ery ey , but the 
moral. and eesthetic of this structure is Kensington 
and Cole all over. What the Central Hall of Arts and Sciences 
is we profess ourselves totally unable to understand. It is a 
m of mysteries. At first it looks like, and from what we 
have said it is plain that it is, a joint-stock Company, in which 
all manner of notables have been got to invest, because they 
felt that one'whom they loved would be glad to have it so. Andsso 
it hardly reaches higher than a mere bubble, such as those which 
colla last year, cleverly financed by a vast subsidy from the 

its of the Exhibition of 1851, and somehow to be constructed 
ae Lucas—much as Sir Morton Peto made advances 


mised. 


total incapacity to understand the thing, for we have no more 
notion what an International C for purposes of art means 
wwe have of the climate of Uranus. we can extract 

i the chaotic confusion of guesses under which the 

in | in thinking out the objects of this 200,000. 
for the benefit of the West-end, we must say that it suggests 
attempt to combine Exeter Hall, Cremo the Alhambra, 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, the Crystal Palace at a 
Foresters’ Festival, the Cattle Show, the British Institution, 
Weston’s Music Hall, and the Great Vance, all in one, under 


exhibition of posture-masters and dancing dogs—and at the same 
time a dead less to the shareholders. 


THE PROPOSED ADDRESS TO THE POPE. 


JT is not often that anything in the shape of a public demon- 
stration emanates from the Roman Catholic laity. Like the 
Sultan who ordered the Alexandrian Library to be burnt because 
all the books that contradicted the Koran were blasphemous and all 
thatagreed with it were superfluous, they or their leaders generall 
seem ‘to assume that, if their opinions are in accordance wi 
those of the hierarchy, it would be an impertinence to say 80; 
and if they differ, which is almost too scandalous an alternative 
to be contemplated, it would be something a good deal worse. 
Twice, however, in the course of the last few weeks manifestoes 
have a in the newspapers, the first of which was signed 
by all the Roman Catholic peers and members of Tee, 
and most of the influential laity of their communion; the seo 
is 10 course of signature now. But there is a wide difference 
between the two documents, both in composition and purpose, 
corresponding to the diversity of the two rival parties which 
divide the Roman Church. The former, which originated with 
Mr. Monsell (and which Mr. Ward, the editor of the Dublin 
Review, refused to sign), was evidently a genuine expression 
of lay feeling, desi to assure Dr. Newman of the sym- 


T came 


ublic and that 


pathy and respect of the 
gland, in view of a violent on 
nameless hanger-on of the Ultramontane party at 
slipshod English and ical champ i 
which combined the logic of a schoolgirl wi 
pothoy, derived a certain adventitious importance from his bei 
own to represent more influential personages in the back 
The document we have before us at this moment is offered 
for signature to the Roman Catholic public under the respectable 
Eo of the names of Lord Herries, Lord Petre, anil Mr. 
harles Langdale. But a very slight inspection will be h to 
convince any one at all acquainted with such matters that no lay- 
man composed it, and may perhaps suggest to some weaders a 
shrewd suspicion as to its real parentage. It is :professedly an 
address of congratulation to the — on the eighteenth ce 
of the an of St. Peter, to be celebrated at Rome on the 
ensuing 29th of June. It is really a device for entrapping the 
Roman Catholic laity into a declaration of belief in his intallibility 
and autocratic power. “We need hardly say that nothing could 
be more natural than for Roman Catholics, in this country or/elae- 
where, to seize the opportunity of the seeks festival to offer 
an address of sympathy to the Head of their Church, nor would it 
have been any concern of ours to comment on so innocent an act of 
courtesy or But the matter is wholly changed when the 
astute ecclesiatic who ars to have had the framing of the docu- 
ment has contrived, with such unscrupulous adroitness as we shall 
indicate presently, to make political capital for his party out of an 
occasion of ordinary compliment. Even the Tablet, which is the 
most honest and of the Roman Catholic organs, is 
obliged to criticize the address in atone of scarcely disguised 
as a pis adler, rather 
than that there should be no addressiat all. But it cannot be sub- 
scribed, except in a highly “non-natural sense,” by any but the 
extremest Ultramontane ; .and, as it may not be too late to remind 
our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, who have no doubt in 
this case been more sinned against than sinning, to what they are 
asked to commit themselves, we do not think it out of place 
to bestow a few words on this singular composition, which is 
quite a literary curiosity in its way. 

The first two hs of the addreas, which are drawn up in 
that peculiar style of unctuous grandiloquence familiar to the 
writers and readers of Encyclicals and Pastorals, call for no 
special remark, t that they are pretty strong evidence as 
to the authorship. The curious infelicity ef the next two, had 
they stood alone, would certainly have suggested an Hibernian 
origin. It is not usual, in a complimentary address, to blow 
your own trumpet with all your strength of lung; but 
“Shure your riverence, and its me as is the finest fellow that 
ever stepped,” is the plain English—we mean the plain Irish 
—of the following sonorous rhetoric, which we do not fora 
moment do the three excellent persons whose names are attached 
to the circular the injustice to suppose they wrote, or would have 
written, themselves, “In our , Secular and Regular,” so 
his “faithful children” are made to inform the Pope, “are 
the representatives of the who in chains and death 
remained faithful to the Holy See.” The particular “repre- 
sentative” who the sentence was probably quite aware 
that, if he cared to be accurate, coueluing words 
should have run, “who remained faithful to the deposi 

er.” Not one of the “martyrs” h aud disem| 

y Elizabeth but was executed for a political doctrine, con- 
seientiously held no doubt, but which a Government to 
whose existence it was a standing menace could hardly in those 
days be expected to tolerate. So much for the clergy. The 
address proceeds:—“In our ancient families are the successors 
of those who risked the loss of all earthly possessions for the sake 
of their attachment to the same centre of unity ”’—a piece of pious 
braggadocio which the members of those “ ancient families "have 
assuredly too much of the feelings of English gentlemen ever 
to have perpetrated for themselves. But the pith of the whole 
thing lies in the next two paragraphs, and to these we must 
direct the particular attention of our readers. The ‘fifth pro- 
fesses to define “the prerogatives declared by the great Coun- 


| cil of Florence” to belong to the Pope as follows :—“ That 


the Roman Pontiff holds the primacy over all the world, and 
that he is successor to St. Peter, the Prince of the A 
and true Vicar of Christ, Head of the whole Church, Father 
of tho blamed Peter, tho. plenary power of Seeding, 
of the eter, Pp wer 0: ing, ruli 
verning the Universal Church Sendaivessl hy re Lord Jesus 
Christ.” There the quotation ends. We might perhaps question 
some points of the translation, and we certainly might remind 
those who are responsible for it that the only official copy of the 
document which has been verified omits the most distinctive 
words, But that is a trifle compared to the deliberate fraud 
which has been perpetrated by quoting the decree with the 
omission of its final clause, on which the meaning of the whole 
depends. We fully and at once acquit the ae pera 
of the address of any complicity in the trick has been 
played upon them. Laymen, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
are not usually learned in the history of canons and councils, 
though in this case such well-known works as Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, or Milman’s Latin Christianity, might have in some 
measure enlightened them. But it is more than improbable that 
the compiler of the document should have been ignorant of the 


clause which he has so dexterously suppressed for the purpose 


ther all that 
in an 
administered 
i mince Uonsort. Legally, it is only a joint-stock | 
Soucy to ‘which very many great people have been induced | 7 
otives of one sort or another to subscribe. Practically, | 
ise the ‘too familiar names—a ey are y | 
Mz. Edgar Bowring, Mr. Henry Cole, and Mr. 
on ondgen an atham al way— cause 18 1oped | 
the promoters that “in a pecuniary point view it 
; wi prove a remunerative investment.” But this vulgar esti- 
mate is at once extinguished when we are told that it is 
intended for “Congresses both national and international, for 
urposes of science and art.” This is conclusive at least of our 
him- 
to see 
e pretence of being a philosophical phrontesterson. e hear 
of great organs and monster kitchens, an auditorium, or specta- 
tormm, capable of holding 8,000 people, and intended con- 
versaziones of the Royal Society. We hear it all and there leave is 
it; and those who live longest will see what will come of it, and 
who will have to pay for it. But we are cynical enough not 
to ‘forget that the Sydenham “ Palace” was founded in the 
interests of the very highest science and art, and that we have 
lived to see it most ~ when dedicated to the — 
| 
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of basing on his mutilated version the most crucial passage of the 
whole address, ‘The prerogatives assigned to the Pope in the 
Florentine decree, whatever they may be, are strictly guarded 
and limited by the saving clause, which is here omitted—* accord- 
ing to the manner determined in the acts of the ecumenical 
synods and in the holy canons”; and then follow words renewin 
e prescriptive rights of “the rest of the venerable patriarchs. 
And so far is this clause from being mere surplusage, that it 
formed the subject of long and acrimonious discussion between 
the Greeks and Latins at the Council, the former insisting on 
its insertion, the latter leaving no stone unturned to get a dif- 
ferent formula of their own, based on the forged Decretals, 
substituted for it. The whole history may be read in the second 
volume of Mr. Ffoulkes’ Christendom’s Divisions. Those who 
know anything of it, and of the controversy which has raged 
for centuries between two parties in the Roman Catholic Church 


' on the relative powers of the Pope and the oe will 


be able to appreciate the tact and the honesty which prompted 
this barefaced mutilation of the decreé quoted, with the view 
of jockeying the subscribers of the address into a public asser- 
tion of the very principle which the suppressed ery was ex- 
pressly inserted to exclude. The sixth paragraph of the address, 
for the sake of which all the rest was obviously written, runs 
thus :—“ To you, therefore, as the Teacher of all the faithful, we 
conform our hearts, minds, and wills, with filial submission and 
glad fidelity [our readers will please to remember that the Pope, 
and not the Deity, is being addressed], knowing that whatsoever you 
teach is true, whatsoever you condemn is error.” In other words, 
the Pope is absolutely irresponsible, infallible, and supreme. We 
have never ourselves attached much weight to the reports circu- 
lated from time to time by some of our contemporaries of a desi 
to metamorphose the assemblage of bishops, who are to be the 
Pope’s guests during the approaching solemnity, by some spiritual 
legerdemain into a General Council for the purpose of extorting 
a declaration of Papal infallibility, and thus superseding the 
troublesome intervention of any more Councils for the future. 
There are probably some persons, even in the Roman Court, with 
common sense and influence enough to avert a blunder which 
would cover its promoters with ridicule, and inevitably produce a 
schism. But if such an idea should be ventilated, it would of 
course be very gratifying to Archbishop Manning to be able to 
direct His Holiness to the itera scripta of their own address in 
evidence of the readiness of his “ faithful children” in England 
to accept so salutary an addition to their ancestral creed. 

The earlier part of the address leads up to this sixth paragraph 
in which it culminates, and everything after that is tame in com- 
parison. There is a long rigmarole on the temporal power, which 
reads very like an extract from one of Dr. Manning's sermons, 
and involves those who sign it in the startling indiscretion 
of asserting the Pope’s civil sovereignty to be “ altogether neces- 

”—an assertion which, in the absence of some exceedingly 
unigkely miracle, they may ere long see cause to repent. But 
whatever they may think it courteous or appropriate under present 
circumstances to say about the temporal power, it may be hoped, 
for their own credit, not to say for the credit of our common 
country—perhaps they will allow us to add, our common Chris- 
tianity—that they will not let themselves be entrapped into a pro- 
fession of principles which their Roman Catholic ancestors never 
heard of except to repudiate, and which are now commended to 
their acceptance by an impudent perversion of the language of one 
of those ecumenical synods which they have always been accus- 
tomed, and here profess, to hold in the highest reverence. It is an 
instructive, though by no means inexplicable, circumstance that 
Ultramontane divines seem never to be able to meddle with history 
except to manipulate or to denounce it. In the present instance 
they have invoked its authority very much in the fashion of 
the atheist who quoted Scripture to prove, by the testimony of 
the psalmist, that “ there is no God.” 


THE REFORM MEETING AT ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


fi is one of the peculiar advantages of having a Tory Govern- 
ment that it gives a considerable impulse to public meetin; 
and popular clamour. Whether it be that the British populace is 
slow in acquiring new ideas, and loves the traditions of its youth, 
when it was taught to regard Toryism and its leaders with 
peculiar disfavour, or whether it be that it finds a Tory Govern- 
ment peculiarly sensitive and submissive to popular demonstrations, 
may be doubtful. Certain it is that the ten months of a To 
Administration have seen more gatherings for the purposes bot 
of demonstrating and remonstrating than would be seen in five 
years of a Whig Government. If these are held te mark a dislike 
of Tory tyranny, it must be said that they evince a strong attach- 
ment to preconceived notions, For the tyranny which does nothing 
to prevent them must be of a very mild character indeed, and 
utterly unlike its prototype of the Sidmouth and Castlereagh 
stamp. The alternative suggestion is more probable, that it is not 
so much for the purpose of confronting Tory despotism as of 
cowing Tory weakness, that meetings multiply and their leaders 
spout, And no wonder. Never has a populace of average mode- 
ration received so many provocatives to assemble and make a 
noise as that of London has received since Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration came in. It has found out that, whenever it wants to 
anything, it has nothing to do but make a row about it ; the thing 
is given at once. It was told that it was not to go into the parks; 


it forthwith fretted and fumed, bullied and threatened ; finally, it 
out-blustered the Government, had its own way, and assembled in 
Hyde Park. It then began to show its teeth about Reform 
denounce all the pretty checks and balances which had been a 
vised by Conservative ingenuity, and to threaten mysterious con. 
sequences if it did not have its own way here. Again it got 
what it wanted. Well may the Reform —— utter its boast 
“The result of our labours is evident to the world in the 
co position of the House of Commons. The Tories are out. 

idding the Whigs in the extension of the franchise. Whence 
this vast change since last year? We answer, it is the legitimate 
fruit of our agitation.” 

Indeed the success of the Reformers has been so great that it 
almost deprives them of an excuse for assembling. The con- 
sciousness that this is a apg performance pervaded the 
— delivered by the Reform Unionists last Saturday in St, 

ames’s Hall. They had a task to perform com with which 
that of making bricks without straw would have been light. 
They had to keep up a vigorous tone of indignation without 9 
grievance. They had to declaim without any material for their 
declamation. It was a pity that they had not a 
case of downright oppression, for evidently the minds of the 
audience were wound up to the highest pitch of democratic 
sympathy. As it was, they had nothing to do except to applaud 
vehemently and cry out “ Bravo!” whenever a name was men- 
tioned that could in any way appeal to their sensibilities. As far 
as any furtherance of Reform went, they might as well have been 
at the Horse Show as in St. James’s Hall. The only real good 
they did was to contribute to the revenues of that unhappy insti- 
tution, the original shareholders in which have never received 
a farthing’s worth of dividend. The Chairman, Mr. 8S. Morl 
was obliged to try a flight of fancy, and imagine certain tri 
by which Mr. Disraeli was to impose on the Reformers. This 
served as a peg whereon to hang certain admonitions to vigilance 
on the part of the Reformers, which were of course received with 
cheers; and an allusion to “ that distinguished man the member 
for Birmingham,” which provoked more cheers. Then Mr, Gilpin 
elicited cheers and laughter by a palpable hit at the piteous plight 
of the Tories ordered to support a bill which was redolent of Mr. 
Bright. Then, when other topics failed, there was the name of 
that champion of Reform, “ William Ewart Gladstone,” which 
was worth several rounds of applause to more than one of the 
orators of the evening. When these and other subjects were ex- 
hausted, there were always Mr. Disraeli’s “ dodgings” to hark 
back to. But, good as the joke is of Tories carrying a Radical 
Reform Bill, and potent as is the name of William Ewart Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli, men can’t go on for four mortal hours 
thrumming on these three strings. Fortunately for the audience, 
Mr. Mill struck a new key by touching on the doom of the 
condemned Fenians. This was just the thing wanted to 
furnish due excitement to a crowd which was not going to sit 
within four walls on a Saturday evening for nothing. As the 
general a of the gathering was to bully the Government, 
any proposal which tended to that object was sure of a favourable 
reception. If it had been pro to crown the felons instead 
of or their sentence, the meeting would probably have 
supported the proposal. Not one in ten of them perhaps had 
ever cared to inquire what was the purpose of the Fenian treason, 
what ends it was intended to compass, and by what means. A 
civil war, attended with all the panic and confusion, with the 
stoppage of trade and the interruption of agriculture, which are 
incidental to such outbreaks—to say nothing of expense to the 
national treasury—this was nothing in the eyes of that grave and 
thoughtful body which had met to imbibe wisdom from Mr. Mill 
and eloquence from Mr. Gilpin. Poor Mr. Mill must have had his 
tolerance of popular assemblies sorely tried when his audience re- 
plied to his discriminative inquiries respecting the kind of punish- 
ment which the traitors deserved, by denying that they merited 
any punishment at all. Now the probability is that, of those who 
gave such an admirable illustration of their fitness to pronounce & 
political opinion, every other man at least would have refused 
to employ an Irishman in his service so long as he could find 
anybody else, and would have resented insolence or insubordi- 
nation on the part of an Irishman more warmly than on the we 
of any one else. Yet simply because Irish traitors, who 
attempted to inflict the greatest possible mischief on the country, 
had been legally and fairly condemned to death under a Tory 
Administration, these reforming sympathizers thought it their 
duty to spite the Government by clamouring for a reprieve. All 
the flummery that this episode introduced about the rights of 
rebels and the character of rebels was in harmony with the intel- 
ligence of the persons addressed. People who thought that 
attempts to convulse the Empire, and to set up an Irish Republic, 
and to destroy every existing institution in the sister kingdom, 
deserved no punishment at all, were likely enough to pass an off- 
hand judgment on the wrongs of Ireland and their remedies, 

The absurdity of such an occurrence is striking enough. But 
absurdity is not the worst that can be predicated of it. There is 
an undoubted amount of mischief in the habits which these meet- 
ings create and foster. They bring into play a kind of power 
which hitherto has been rarely used in the political conflicts of 
this country. We have had, indeed, at long and distant intervals, 
and in times of stirring movement, gatherings of the masses of the 
people convened either under the impulse of some strong 
general feeling, or of some special and ee infatuation. 
But we haye not had a constant pressure brought to bear upon the 
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ent of the day by bodies of the people impelled by a 
thn mn partly of faction Led partly of misc ich led by politicians 
ho sought out of doors for the Ee and influence which they 
vould not obtain in Parliament. We have not been used to demon- 
trations of numbers collected and arrayed in order to terrify the 
Ministry into an adoption of measures which it disliked ; neither 
have we often had Ministries allowing themselyes to be bullied 
b gatherings of mixed multitudes, or submitting to the dictation 
latform orators. But now we have all these things. They 
are among the striking phenomena of our time. We have leagues 
and unions meeting within a mile of the Houses of Parliament to 
decide on the policy which Parliament ought to follow; we have 
the prerogative of the Crown, and the decision of the Cabinet, 
subordinated to the crotchets of a number of men of whom only 
a very small proportion are qualified to pronounce any opinion at 
all on the matters at issue. Lastly, we have grave members of 
Parliament vere ia | their popularity by the assimilation of 
their opinions and the a aptation ot their jokes to the tastes of their 
audience. That these things disparage both the Parliament and the 
Government is a great evil; but this does not measure all the evil 
done. We cannot but recollect what was that epoch of history when 
the Legislature of a great country lost all the power of self-control, 
and submitted to the dictation of irresponsible clubs and their 
unscrupulous leaders. And, though a literal repetition of such 
anarchy is as impossible as a recurrence of the enormities which 
disfigured it, a ome sensible and patriotic man must view with 
uneasiness a state of things which resembles it in a degree, and 
which is traceable to a similar cause—namely, to the weakness, 
instability, and inconsistency of a Government which borrows its 
policy from its opponents, and justifies its plagiarism by preten- 
sions to statesmanlike liberality. 
Formerly we might have had ground for hoping that, as soon as 
the pretext for these assemblages ceased, they would cease also. 
Now there is ne ground for this hope. As long as there are idle 
eople who crave excitement, and vain people who are ambitious of 
Bieplay, and unscrupulous people who long for oppoytunities of 
mischief, so long will these Saturday night exhibitions continue. 
Topics will always be found. If no other subject for agitation 
presents itself, the periodical lists of prisoners condemned to death 
at the assizes will be sufficient to bring any number of people 
together. A pet criminal left for execution will do as well as 
anything else to justify amass meeting. As we said before, the 
shareholders in St. James’s Hall ought to benefit by the popu- 
larity of their building; and, if they are alive to their own in- 

terests, they will take care to turn the occasion to good account. 


SEASIDE DRAINAGE. 


A PUBLIC dinner given at a seaside town to celebrate the 
opening of a new sewer is not perhaps an event calculated to 
excite the imaginative faculty of the journalist who records it, and 
it is certainly an event of less intrinsic interest than the passing of 
fhe Reform Bill, or the meeting in Hyde Park, or “ the Derby,” 
or a Conference of the great European Powers. A procession to 
the mouth of a main drain would not be a very magnificent affair 
even if hack cabs had not been a predominating element in its 
constitution. A ceremonial consisting of the opening of a pen- 
stock, and the dashing of a bottle of wine into the dark waters 
which flow therefrom into the sea, can scarcely be presented in 
any attractive aspect, but nevertheless the completion of a scheme 
of drainage may have an influence upon the welfare of mankind 
equally potent with other achievements which the poet or histo- 
rian would greatly prefer being called upon to commemorate. It 
would be useless to attempt to vie with the chroniclers of Sussex, 
in whose eyes the Local Board of a South Coast town has natu- 
rally and properly an importance of which it is difficult for 
strangers to form an adequate conception. But still the opening 
of what is called—in honour of a noble Duke who has principally 
contributed to its construction—the “Devonshire Outfall” at 
Eastbourne furnishes occasion for remarks which may possibly be 
useful upon a subject of great practical importance—namely, the 
drainage of what are intended to be health-resorts upon the sea- 
Coast, 


The drainage of towns, whether inland or marine, is a difficult 
and disagreeable business. For some years indeed the sewage of 
inland towns was disposed of, with little trouble to the inhabitants, 
by transmitting it to their neighbours. Drains were carried, 
wherever practicable, into rivers, and those, again, into larger 
rivers falling into the sea. Thus sewage was passed on from town 
to town, to the great relief and comfort of the dwellers in the 
interior of England; but sewage which was created upon the 
coast could go no further; and of this truth the dwellers on 
the sea-shore had long been practically and painfully convinced. 
It is no doubt an easy thing to empty a sewer into the sea; and if 
we could continue to believe in the purity of waters which are 
thus weer every day with tke offscourings of the earth, all 
would be well. But even if the nose rejects the evidence of 
pollution which is afforded by air and sea, the eyes can hardly 
Tefuse, when the tide recedes, to recognise the existence of one 
ot more iron pipes crossing the beach; nor can the mind alto- 
gether avoid contemplating the possibility that, if at low water 
one were to visit the mouths of these pipes, a dark fluid of offen- 
sive smell would be found issuing thereirom. The breeze which 
1s wafted over those waves could Hardly be considered pure; the 
waves themselves would scarcely be selected as an emblem of 


cleanliness; nor could the sands over which those waves have 


flowed be pronounced to be absolutely immaculate. It is true 
that the practice now complained of may boast a venerable 
antiquity. The people washed themselves, says Homer, and cast 
their washings into the sea. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the Greeks did not go to the Troad to found a city, but to 
destroy one. 

The difficulty which has been thus indicated can be dealt with 
only in two ways. The sewage may be carried out to sea, where 
there is a goalealty shelving beach, by pipes laid down beyond 
low-water mark; or it may be carried fx 2 shore to some point 
so remote from the dwellings of men that no perceptible nuisance 
will be caused by discharging it into the sea. There is un- 
doubtedly a third plan which has been much advocated of late 
years. One usually finds in the neighbourhood of a seaside town 
tracts of barren sand which a copious infusion of sewage might 
easily convert into fertile and profitable fields. But guch experi- 
ments, however interesting to the philosopher or the oe 
are not likely to prove attractive to families seeking health an 
pleasure by the seaside. There is, speaking generally, no plan 
suitable for the disposal of the sewage of a town aspiring to the 
character of a first-class watering-place, except that of constructing 
an outfall for its drainage at some point on the coast so far distant 
that neither tides nor currents can prevent its disappearing abso- 
lutely amid the mighty volume of ocean, and being no more seen 
or smelled by the community which desires to get rid of it. A 
plan of this character may be more or less expensive according to 
the configuration of the coast, but it can hardly fail to tax severely 
the resources of a town to which, nevertheless, the adoption of 
such a plan may be an essential condition of its prosperity. In 
the case of Eastbourne it was originally proposed to do the work 
cheaply and inefficiently, by constructing an outfall at less than 
a sate distance from the town, But under the advice of Mr. 
J. R. M‘Clean, late President of the Institution of Civil 
ay mt. and by the assistance of the Duke of Devonshire, who 
is the principal landowner of the district intended to be drained, 
the outfall was placed at a more remote and eminently advan- 
tageous point; and thus the drainage of Eastbourne offers an 
example of excellence in design and execution well deserving 
of study and imitation by other seaside~ places which desire 
to compete with it for public favour. This work may be truly 
described as the first great effort that has been made to remove 
even the suspicion of the presence of sewage from waters in which 
visitors are invited to bathe, and upon the shore of which the 
are —_er to lounge, flirt, read novels, smoke, and enjoy 
the other pleasures of a seaside holiday. It may seem invidious 
to di the arrangements which have been made at other 
marine towns; but it is evident that, however far the pipes at 
right angles to a line of coast may c sewage into the sea, 
still, if there is a bay, the flood tide will bring it back upon the 
beach consecrated to bathing and other seaside amusements. 
Eastbourne is built on the west shore of Pevensey Bay, about two 
miles north-east of Beachy Head, which is a chalk headland of 
the South Downs. In this bay the Normans landed, and the 
frequent martello towers show that the French were expected to 
try to land in the Revolutionary war. Within sight of the 
Head a naval battle was fought in which Tourville and Jean Bart 
claimed to have defeated an English fleet. About two miles to 
the north-east of Eastbourne there is another headland formed of 
shingle of unknown depth, called on projecting into 
Pevensey Bay. From Beachy Head to gley Point is nearly 
tive miles, Desteuens lies in a bay formed by these two points, 
and about a mile to the north-west of a line drawn between 
them. This bay forms the western part of ign | Bay, 
which is bounded by Beachy Nead on the west, and by the 
high land about Hastings on the east. There is deep water 
close to Beachy Head and to Langley Point, and the velocity of 
the tidal stream at spring tides is two and a half knots per hour off 
Beachy Head. The rise of tide at Beachy Head is nearly four 
feet less than at Hastings, and high-water is half an hour later. 
At Beachy Head the tidal stream runs from low to high water in 
the same direction, nearly north-east, or towards Dungeness. The 
bay of Eastbourne is filled by water which flows past Beachy 
Head from the west, and not by the north-east tidal stream, 
although the tide is half an hour later than at Hastings, where 
the tidal stream comes from the north-east. The ebb tide 
from Langley Point begins to run an hour after high-water in a 
south-west direction to the tidal stream which passes Beachy 
Head ; and this ebb tide never runs into the Bay of Eastbourne. 
There is always a strong current at Langley Point, and water 
poured into the sea at that point must flow out to the tidal stream 
which either has passed or is to pass Beachy Head, and such 
water can never come near Eastbourne. If the outfall, instead 
of being made at Langley Point, had been made in the bay nearer 
to Eastbourne, the sewage would have hung on the shore and got 
mixed with the flood tide. But the outfall being at the Point, 
the sewage cannot by any possibility be carried into the bay. 
During flood tide it will flow in a strong stream eastward; and 
during ebb tide, in a stream of equal strength south-west. Thus 
with the flood it is in advance of the tide that fills the bay; with 
the ebb it altogether flows outside the bay. 

The carrying out of this design has occupied a little over two 
years. The outfall is constructed of iron pipes, supported on 
strong oak piles, At the fall of the beach there is a valve pit 
built, in which are valves constructed to allow the free egress of 


the sewage, and to prevent the ingress of the sea. From Langley 
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Point to the town, a distance of about three miles, the drain is 
25 feet below the surface. This portion of the work presented 
extreme difficulty. Towards Langley Point the ground, if such a 
term can be applied to it, consists of nothing but loose shingle and 
water. It is called, very appropriately, “the Crumbles.” Every 
foot of this portion of the work had to be closely piled, and the 
water was pumped out at the rate of 10,000,000 of gallons per 
day. The Local Board of Health of Eastbourne, although 
admitting the necessity of the work proposed by Mr. M‘Clean, 
would have been unable, from any resources at their command, 
to defray the cost of it. In this difficulty, however, es | 
were assisted by the Duke of Devonshire, who proposed to fini 
it at his own expense. The total cost of the work is 35,000/., of 
which the Duke of Devonshire has contributed 25,000/. 

As no system of drainage, however perfectly constructed, can be 


- efficient without a _ supply of water, it is important to add 
the 


that at Eastbourne the quality of the water is the best possible ; 
the supply is constant, and the pressure is such that the highest 
houses may have water at the level of the roof, at all hours of 
the day or night. When the houses are connected with 
the new sewers there ought not to be in the place a cesspool, 
a cistern, or a well. The water ought at all times to flow direct 
from the reservoir or pare and, in every state of the 
tide, without interruption, through the sewers to the outfall. The 
geological formation of the district is favourable for obtaining a 
good supply of water. Beachy Head is a chalk hill, and any 
uantity of chalk water that is required may be taken from the 
Bed Spring, adjoining the Eastbourne Waterworks. When 
Mr. M‘Clean was consulted in reference to the water supply of 
Eastbourne, he first endeavoured, by means of a steam-engine, 
to pump the Bedford well dry. But after several days’ work 
with an engine capable of pumping 500,000 gallons per day, the 
head of water could not be reduced more than a few feet. Having 
thus demonstrated that any quantity of chalk water might easily 
be obtained, Mr. M‘Clean advised that quality should be con- 
sidered, and that the water should be taken from the lower green 
sand adjacent to the well. A well was sunk forty feet through 
soft mud, then through the ed green sand and gault down 
to the lower green sand ; and borings were made which yielded 
sufficient water to supply the place, and might be extended 
to supply it even if it became ten times as populous as it is. 
ineers may differ about the economy of a constant supply of 
water under high-pressure, but the public ought to require it at 
any cost, and pay for it as an essential sanitary arrangement. 
he example of Eastbourne can hardly fail to influence the 
t seaside towns on either side of it. The drainage of Brighton 
as been arranged upon the principle of carrying out a pipe into 
the sea to such a distance as would, in the opinion of the local 
authorities, ensure the mingling of the sewage with a volume of 
water sufficient to annihilate it. We are bound to assume that 
the local authorities believe in the efficacy of their own arrange- 
ment, but it would be difficult to discover any impartial person 
who believes in it. The — now in operation was adopted 
in 1863, after another , Which must necessarily have 
been more efficacious, had been rejected on account of its 
expense. It seems that the plan of further extension of 
outfall-pipe into the sea was recommended by Mr. Hawkesley. 
Another engineer, Mr. Rawlinson, proposed to construct an outfall 
near Shoreham; while Messrs, M‘Clean and Wright proposed to 
construct one half a mile to the east of Rottingdean. There may 
have been some ground for objection to this plan on behalf of the 
people of Rottingdean; but for the people of Brighton it was 
a highly advantageous, although perhaps not a perfect, scheme. 
But the estimated cost of completing it was 30,000/. It might have 
been thought that a great and wealthy place like Brighton, depend- 
ing as it does for its greatness and wealth upon its reputation for 
salubeity, would have cheerfully expended 30,000/. to place that 
reputation beyond cavil. But the Local Surveyor was employed to 
frame a scheme more harmonious with the penny-wise policy 
which the town adopted. Accordingly, Mr. Lockwood proceeded 
to report as to the best and least expensive means of preventing 
“the nuisance arising from the outfall near the Albion Hotel. 
If the files of Brighton newspapers of earlier date than 1863 could 
be examined, it is probable that one might find in them reports in 
which local surveyors demonstrated to the complete satisfaction of 
local authorities that the alleged nuisance did not exist. However, 
Mr. Lockwood admitted in 1863 that there was a smell. “It 
arises chiefly at the low water of spring tides with light winds from 
the south and south-west, and is never experienced at high water.” 
The Re aeneres to establish an important principle. “ Sewage 
mingled with sea-water without sufficient dilution, and allowed to 
become stagnant, is very offensive ; but if kept in motion, and suffi- 
ciently diluted, it will be entirely dispersed and disappear.” The 
Report described that interesting object “ the existing iron pipe,” of 
which, at spring tides, the mouth was entirely exposed, so that 
you might walk round it. The Report then entered into calcula- 
tions in order to show that, by a prolongation of the outfall-pipe 
into the sea, “ the dilution of the sewage, even at low water, 
would be such as to ensure its entire dispersion and dis- 
—— This Report was satisfactory to the authorities, 
though some critics viewed it as a proposal for throw- 
ing 7,000/, into the sea, Visitors to Bnghton might, if 
they had been consulted, have preferred that the sewage 
should “be carried four miles to the east, instead of one-third 
of a mile to the south. It is not encouraging to hear that 
light winds from the south and south-west are likely to bring 


with them a smell of ——_ And it is particularly unfortunat, 
that that smell arises chiefly at the of’ spring tides, 
because that is a time when children and young ladies 
like to wander on the beach and collect shells and seaweed. 
Indeed, if one is spending a holiday on some coast where 
the great sewage difficulty has not been felt, one enjoys 
delicious sense of the purity of sand and rock over which & 
tide flows and ebbs. But at Brighton one has to keep in wink 
the proportion, as stated in the Surveyor’s rt, between the 
quantity of sewage emitted from the pipe and the quantity of 
water which surrounds its mouth, and one has to argue with ono- 
self that dilution and disappearance must have been accomplished, 
As regards enthusiastic young persons about to collect seaw 
we will not quote for their information from Reports, but 
simply advise them to abstain. 
iscussion on the same question has arisen at Hastings and 

St. Leonards, and those places have been for years open to the 
same reproach as Brighton, that they have not done what they 
ought to do, because they would not incur the nece: outlay, 
About two years ago, at a meeting of the Local Board of Heal 
amember expressed his hope “ another summer wo 
not be permitted to pass without doing something to get 
rid of the abominable nuisance at the Priory culvert.” 
It is unnecessary to add anything to this description of Hastin 
by a townsman. There is perhaps some encouragement in findi 

at Brighton admits “a smell,” and Hastings confesses to “an 
abominable nuisance.” But confession is of little value without 
amendment. At Brighton the effort at amendment has been 
feeble and ill-directed. The sewage is discharged into the bay, 
and it remains there. At Hastings and St. Leonards an effort at 
amendment is now proceeding, and it is to be hoped that the re- 
sult will be eatisfactory. It is intended to discharge the sewage 
into the sea only during those hours in which the tidal eurrent 
will carry it away. For this purpose reservoirs are being con- 
structed at the outfalls upon the same principle as has been 
adopted fot the discharge of the sewage of London into the 
Thames. But even if the drainage works of Hastings and St. 
Leonards should prove perfect in themselves, they will not operate 
properly without a full supply of water; and the supply of these 
towns is defective both in quantity and quality. 

It surely must be regarded as a set-off against the advantages of 
civilization, that with the growth of population, and the progress. 
of industrial skill, we had polluted our rivers and were beginni 
to pollute the sea. All the ideas of beauty and purity which 
naturally connected themselves with the gushing of streams, and 
the flow and ebb of tides, were beginning to be displaced by the 
all-pervading idea of sewage. The Londoner, who during eleven 
months had endured the nastiness of the Thames, went for his 
twelfth month to the coast, and found the ocean equally abomi- 
nable. But sewage, like the negro and the compound house- 
holder, must after all be dealt with, and the only plan for getting 
rid of it is to construct an outfall whence it may be carried w 
out to sea, and practically annihilated. The outfall should be 
placed, if possible, at a dreary spot like Langley Point, to which 
nobody is ever likely to desire to come, alles it be a poet,a 
despairing lover, or an invading enemy. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR, 
1x. 


| Wage rated picture ought to have a title, and the art of choosing 
titles which shall be at once original without eccentricity 
and appropriate without being commonplace is one of the most 
vaiealle little auxiliary accomplishments which a painter can pos- 
sess. One of the qualities necessary to a title is the quality of 
being easily remembered. Few people can remember longitude 
and latitude. An old gentleman whose favourite amusement was 
the prosecution of imaginary sea voyages on a terrestrial globe 
was once referred to for the situation of an island in the Paci 
and when he replied, which he did at once, by latitude an 
longitude, his hearers were astonished at the accuracy of his 
memory. They would not have been astonished if he had 
remembered only a name, 

Mr. Brett’s picture at the Royal Academy this year has for 
its title “ Lat. §3° 15’ N. Long. 5°10’ W.” We venture to sa 
that no visitor, unless he be a sailor or a age ge 
keep this title in his memory. He will remember Mr. Brett's 

icture simply as “the latitude and longitude picture,” which 
indeed may be distinctive enough, as no other artist is re f 
to trespass on the same ground; but then a picture whi 
has been painted seriously ought not to be remembered by & 
nickname. The latitude and longitude picture is one of the most. 
earnest attempts at the painting of sea which have yet been 
made, but it is far more scientific than artistic, and scarcely 
attracts us more than a remarkably good photograph might. 
It is a study of open sea in showery weather, The wind is still 
high, but it has been higher a few hours ago, if we may judge 
by the broad spaces of foam which Mr. Brett has so laboriously 
endeavoured to render. There is @ rainbow in the watery sky, 
and a schooner, in a transient gleam of sunshine, is all that re- 
minds us of humanity. The dull, deep green of the waves, 
darkest at their sharp toppling edges, the gray light on the ripples 
all down their vast sides, and the moment rilliance of the rain- 
bow, are given with indisputable veracity. But the picture hasno 
artistic charm, Mr. Brett seems to have so few of the 
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phe and leaves us unimpressed. We say this from no prejudice 
inst Mr. Brett or his way of work, which we have in former 

ra defended ; but we cannot be surprised if the public remains 
Py and unsympathetic before such painting as this. The desire 
imitative truth has led him to waste an amount of toil 

n his sky which cannot but produce a corresponding feeling of 
fatigue in the spectator. It has been scraped and repainted and 
tormented with thousands of reparatory touches till the desired 
mystery and variety have been attained, but at the cost of fresh- 
po 2 and directness. The rainbow is a minute mosaic of tiny 

; and quadrangular bits of colour, inlaid like the finest 
‘.weller’s work, and scraped and retouched for evenness of surface. 
Work of this kind cramps the hand of an artist, and really injures 
him. We all know that painting cannot imitate a rainbow or a 
loud, and we would not vex true artists by such unreasonable 

uirements. We are satisfied with a degree of expression which 
shows that they know what the real nature of the thing is, 
‘and which communicates their feeling. Mr. Brett’s wave-forms 
are very true, and it is a pity that his schooner should have 
the look of a model. When painters attempt to paint shi 
minutely, especially at some distance, they have always the 
look of models, because they lose the grandeur ef the impres- 
sion we receive from the reality. The shadow of the spar on 
the mainsail, for instance, has injured the effect of the picture 
on the mind, because no one out in a wild sea would pay such 
attention to shadows as Mr. Brett has paid to this, which is drawn 
with the utmost care and precision. e scarcely like to venture 
on questions of this nature, because they involve the most compli- 
cated considerations, and expose writers who discuss them to be 
misunderstood and misrepresented ; but Mr. Brett’s picture seems 
to fail in so important a point that we are bound to attempt some 
definition of the manner of its failure. We should say that it has 
material truth, but not mental truth ; that the lines and colours of 
nature are there, but that no human sentiment is recorded on the 
canvass. And we believe it will be uniformly found that what 
affects us in art is far more the personality of the artist than the 
subject he illustrates. It is very dangerous for a painter to stifle 
or set aside his personality in order to reach closer material truth, 
and Mr. Brett seems to have done so. He might reply that this 
kind of material truth is what his personal instincts desire, and 
that thus, however paradoxical it may seem, the apparent absence 
of personality may be in his case the fullest expression of it. 
This may be true,’ but we should be sorry to think so, because 
in that case it would be evident that Mr. Brett’s temperament, 
though highly receptive of certain orders of truth, is not an 

‘The exact opposite of Mr. Brett is Mr. Whistler. Mr. Whistler 
is anything but a robust and balanced genius. No mental force was 
-ever more pimp | irregular and capricious in its application than 
his, but the gifts that he has are hg tage wend. ts, and even in 
his weaknesses and defects there is the charm of a strange and 


delightful interest. Many an artist, having dead-coloured his | 


cture, bas regretted the necessity for finishing, and thereby 
a ying the harmony he had reached, but when Mr. Whistler 
has reached a harmony in dead-colour he leaves it. It is probable 
that no picture ever exhibited in the Royal Academy contained 
.80 little manual labour as Mr. Whistler's “Sea and Rain.” If 
the tints have been reached at once, as they seem to have been, 
the picture does not contain an hour’s work. It is the extremest 
excess of tone-painting, the kind of painting in which tone is 
made the first aim, and detail considered altogether subordinate. 
If any one cares to note two representative instances of opposite 
tendencies: in modern art, here they are in the same room— 
Mr. Brett's sea-piece and Mr. Whistler's “Sea and Rain.” We 
wish to describe Mr. Whistler’s picture, but the difficulty is that 
there is so little to describe. Gray sky, gray sea, gray wet sand. 
Some touches of white to indicate breakers, some birds, a figure 
Jightly indicated. Materially there is nothing in it, mentally 
there is an impression of infinite dreariness, precisely the im- 
pression that we should feel before such a scene as this in 
nature. If the object of art is beauty, this cannot be art; but 
if we grant to painting the wider function of awakening or 
qeviving impressions of any kind, and by any means in its power, 


then such work as this is not only art, but art entirely fulfilling | 
its duties to the world. About the “Battersea” by the same | 
painter there will be less variety of opinion. Few who can see | 


¢olour will fail to enjoy the luminous gray sky, the purple and 


brown sails of the barges, the blue eprit, the delicate indications of | 


¢olour in the fish hanging about the 
ee III.” there are many dainty varieties of tint, but itis 
not precisely a symphony in white. 
dress and cee 3 and a bit of blue ribbon, the other has a 
red fan, and there are flowers and green leaves. There is a girl in 
white on a white sofa, but even this girl has reddish hair; and of 
course there is the flesh colour of the complexions. Let us observe, 
with reference to Mr. Whistler's painting, that it is pure brush- 
work, and conceived as such from the first, not careful drawing 
nted over. This is especially creditable to Mr. Whistler, because 
1s remarkable for minute precision in his etchings, and might 
be tempted to give painted drawings instead of pictures, but he 


e. So in the “Symphon 


understands the use of the brush far too well for that. Mr. | 


Whistler should be careful in the choice of his canvasses when he 
uses thin opaque colour. His Sunset on the Pacific, now in the 
Paris Exhibition, has deteriorated considerably since we first saw | 


me lady has a yellowish | 


eaknesses of the true artist nature that he excites little in- | it in England; and however much we might feel tempted to 


purchase a work of that kind, we should wait to see the ellects of 
a few months upon it. 
| We venture to ask the reader, the next time he looks at Mr. 
, Whistler's “Sea and Rain,” to give ten minutes to Miss Blunden’s 
_“ Tintagel,” No. 672, in the same corner of the room, to the right, 
and near the floor. It is an exceedingly bright landscape, 
| of true love and knowledge of nature, but tending, as works 
_ of this school usually do, to some crudeness of colour and pettiness 
of form. It may be remembered by some readers that Mr. Ruskin 
spoke favourably of Miss Blunden’s work several years ago, 
and those who know the opinions Fg ecm amongst artists are 
_ aware that some very distinguished painters share Mr. Ruskin’s 
_ View. Our own impression of Miss Blunden’s art is that it belongs 
to the better order of topographic landscape. It is not so precise 
_as Mr. Brett’s work, nor so skilful in the union of firm shape with 
_ accurate colour, but it is superior to it in a certain kind of sen- 
sitiveness. Topographic art is so unpopular that Miss Blunden’s 
pictures may, we fear, fail to be as generally appreciated as they 
_ deserve ; but we should be sorry to see the topographers driven 
out of the field, and wish them to hold firmly the place that 
fairly belongs to them. Painters who love nature more than art, 
_ who love not only nature in general, but have local attachments 
to particular Spots, and are capable of expressing these likings 
| in their art, usually produce works which, like this picture 
of Tintagel, must have an interest exactly a to the 
_ interest the spectator himself feels in the subject of the picture. 
There is a water-colour by Miss Blunden in the Dudley Gallery, 
| called “ Morning Mist,” exceedingly delicate in tone and colour, 
but slightly injured by too much of system in the touching of the 
trees. It is a river scene, with an islet and a jetty, No. 470 in 
the catalogue, 

Mr. George Leslie has taken a path of his which lies in a 
direction opposite to the e things which 
are hateful to the artistic instinct generally are delightful to Mr. 
George Leslie. What is more hateful than the confining of a 
watercourse between two formal brick walls, or the sharp isolation 
of grassy ground when a green patch of lawn m ing two yards 
a three is left at the intersection of garden walls? Are not 

ipped trees and straight lines hateful? And, in costume, what 
costume is more un than that worn in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century? It is not majestic, like the old Roman dra- 
peries; nor truly picturesque, like our own Tudor costumes; but 
prim and formal and ugly. And yet Mr. George Leslie’s pictures, 
which are full of these ugly garden scenes and awkward 
are very charming. They are charming, like pages of George's 
Eliot’s novels, because the artist has found a true human interest 
and pathos in this prim existence of our dfathers. If their life 
was stiff, it shall be stiff, if homely it be homely, but there 
shall be no unnecessary gene any way. And Mr. Leslie 
believes and feels that the life was real, that yr pe once really did 
so live and go through the comedy or tragedy of existence in their 
quaint houses and gardens. Models have been used for these pic- 
tures, of course, but there is no appearance of models, whereas in 
looking at too many costume-pictures we can think of nothing else. 
In “The Cousins,” for instance, we think only of the simple country 
scene where one young lady has come from a distance early in the 
day, and her cousins give her breakfast on the lawn, with the homely 
farm-buildings in the background, and the little white gate that 
leads to them. In the “Ten Minutes to Decide” we have a more 
serious page of life; the lover is waiting for his answer gravely a 
few yards away, and the young lady on a garden seat with 
companion has to make up her mind. The love of formal 
ments in landscape surroundings never went further, and it sa: 
much for the peculiar talent of Mr. Leslie that he should be 
to make us forget the rigidity of these. 
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elf-land ringing low. Jewels on h pe 

light, and shine on the foreheads of the beautiful fairy 
i How gay and active are these brilliant fairy 


ladies. 
yy fine, how lovely their delicate little dames! But then there 
are 


fairies with devil's claws, to be in the long grass 
, as the was by St. George! And the poor little human 
changeling, what of him? Big as he is, inconveniently and 
ludicrously big in this tiny society, he is too young to a my 
the difficulties of his situation; he is simply lexed y this 
strange pageantry in the moonlight, and but dim y conscious of 
the great change in his position and prospects. When we have 
enjoyed a picture as we have enjoyed this, we are in no humour 
for criticism, and willingly leave to others the task of finding its 
defects. The belief in fairies had faded from our too chilled and 
sobered imagination, and if fur half an hour we have recovered the 
true faith, the pleasure of a revived credulity is surely an equiva- 
lent for the temporary abeyance of mere positivism. 
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THE OAKS, AND RETROSPECT OF EPSOM. 


a the surprising result of the Derby it was scarcel 
reasonable to suppose that the other great race of the wee! 
would be decided in an equally unexpected way; but so it 
happened, and the faces that were blank on the Wednesday 
were blanker still on the Friday. The extraordinary perform- 
ances of Achievement last year had stamped her as far superior, 
when in her best form, not only to all the fillies, but also to 
all the colts of her year. At one time indeed it appeared as 
if she was about to lose her form, and the admission of her 
friends that she laboured under an affection of the throat, added 
to two consecutive defeats, caused her for a short time to decline 
in popular estimation with that rapidity which invariably 
enidhaoebes the fall of a favourite. A fortnight later her easy 
victory up the Criterion hill reinstated her in a position which, 
till last Wrriday, she had never lost; and all doubts as to how 
she had passed through the winter months, and whether her 
infirmity had developed itself to any further extent, were effec- 
tually dispelled at the First Spring Meeting at Newmarket, 
when she won the One Thousand Guineas Stakes in the most 
playful of.canters, not one of her opponents having the slightest 
chance of getting near her. After this performance, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Oaks was considered such a certainty for 
her that few owners thought it worth their while to send their 
fillies to engage in a useless struggle against the invincible 
Achievement. Her way was still further smoothed by casualties 
which befel some of the more promising competitors, who at any 
rate might have made her gallop, if they could have done no more. 
Rose tumbled head over heels when at exercise, and broke her 
back. Seville was unable to put in an appearance. Cellina had 
trained off to nothing. Opoponax had had a public trial at Ascot that 
must have convinced every one of the hopelessness of her chance. 
At the last, out of two hundred and six who had been duly entered, 
only eight fillies were left to take part in the battle. Consequently 
there was not much to see in the Paddock on the Oaks day, more 
especially as Achievement herself, whom every one was naturally 
anxious to inspect, was unfortunately saddled elsewhere. We 
think it a great pity that, save in the case of nervous and irritable 
animals whose chances might be jeopardized by crowding, owners 
do not make it a rule to have their horses walked and saddled in 
the legitimate enclosure, and allow those who take an interest in 
thoroughbreds, and are ready to pay ten shillings for the privilege, 
an opportunity of inspecting them. The seven who were visible 
were Hippia, Romping Girl, Bumblekite, Arapeile, Sceur de 
Charité, Minster Bell, and Bounceaway. Tippia, who was next— 
but at a considerable distance—to Achievement on public form, 
looked strong, compact, and muscular, fit to beat all except one, 
and perhaps as certain to be second as not to be first. Bumblekite 
seemed nervous and fidgetty. Arapeile, better known last year as 
the filly by Beadsman out of Salamanca, was a very useful racing- 
like looking filly, but the fact that she had been tried with such an 
impostor as The Palmer gained her no new friends. Bounceaway, 
a smart half-miler; Romping Girl, of no great pretensions to 
fame on account of past performances; and Minster Bell, 
by Newminster out of Aspasia, one could scarcely fancy as 
likely to show in the race after Tattenham Corner. Lastly, 
Sceur de Charité had actually run second to Achievement at 
Newmarket—but such a second! On the whole, and taking for 
granted that Achievement, though not introduced to the public 
gaze, was as fit and as well as could be desired, nothing was seen in 
the Paddock to change our opinion that Achievement and Hippia 
must be first and second, and that the other six might fight, if they 
liked, for the third place. Nor when they took their preliminary 
canter was it necessary to desert old loves and pick out new ones. 
Achievement appeared to us to gallop freely and easily, though 
after all was over people expressed a contrary opinion; but then 
people see with different eyes after a race is over. We thought 
that she cantered in her own wonderful style, with her feet 
scarcely touching the ground, and pulling as if she longed to be off 
and away; and certainly the confidence of her friends was mate- 
rially increased after she had taken her gallop. Bumblekite went 
splendidly, and is undoubtedly a fine galloper, but there was an 
ominous whisk about her tail that spoke of temper unsubdued, 
and likely to militate against her success. Hippia also swished 
her tail about, but it is odd that some fillies will run well under 
circumstances which would prevent most from running at all. 
At the startin g-post Bumblekite kicked and reared and made 
herself disagreeable, and in fact played the réle of D'Estournel 
to the best of her ability. There were three false starts 
even with only eight in the race, but when the flag fell they 
all got off on equal terms. The race was run at a very slow 
e—to that, indeed, many good judges attribute Achievement’s 
defeat—and the rank outsider, Romping Girl, made nearly all the 
running, such as it was. Hippia was ridden as if she was a 
stayer, which indeed we must now consider her to be. She was 
kept back for the first mile, and then brought slowly and gra- 
dually forward. Achievement also, to our surprise, was not 
allowed to go to the front till getting into the straight. Half- 
way up she appeared to be winning easily, but just at the rise 


‘of the hill Hippia challenged, and climbing the ascent with ease, 


while Achievement seemed to us to labour at it, won without 
difficulty by a length. Romping Girl, who retained her forward 
position almost the whole way, made a dead heat with the 
favourite for second place ; and Bumblekite was fourth, the re- 
mainder, as might le.ve been expected, not very far off. 


Many explanations can be and have been offered of this 
extraordinary performance, but one thing is certain, it was not 
Achievement’s true running. That she could stay up a severe 
hill at the end of a mile and a half course was a le itimate 
subject of doubt; that she could go fast there was no doubt about 
at all. Yet here she neither stayed nor went fast. Her splendid 
speed was sacrificed, for it was never called upon; her staying 
was relied on, and found deficient. How would it be best to Tide 
a horse who you know can go twice as fast as any of his 
antagonists, but of whose speed and staying combined at a sever 
finish you are doubtful? Why, naturally, you would make guch. 
advantage of his speed in that part of the race where the ground 
was favourable that he might cut down his opponents before 
the severe part commenced, and so might be e at the critical 
oint. So with Achievement. We expected to see her take the 
ead at the furzes, come down the hill (and she can cothe down 
hills) at a tremendous pace, which would have settled the rest 
before entering the straight, and then go leisurely up the fingt 
ascent. On the contrary, she was never allowed to get away from 
her opponents till just at the place where she was least able 
to do so, and least able to exhibit her splendid pace. The race 
was run exactly to suit Hippia, who for speed is not within 
10 lbs. of Achievement, but who, being served by the slow 
and staying the longest, was enabled to win. On the who. 
we cannot help thinking that the race for the Oaks of 1867 was 
lost through bad management. We do not see that there is the 
slightest fault to be found with the riding; the fault lies with 
the orders, which no doubt were faithfully obeyed. 

We must give a rapid glance at the general running of the 
week, as there was much in it that is deserving of attention. The 
very first race of the meeting was won in a canter by the mar- 
velious Moulsey. Though seven opposed him, it was virtually a 
match between him and Ostreger; and the latter being in fine 
form, and not one of the worst horses in England, the easy victory 
of Lord Bateman’s indefatigable horse is additionally meritorious, 
Behind the pair were Roquefort and Reeswing, and every day 
brings fresh confirmation of how Moulsey would have can- 
tered in for the Chester Cup but for those accursed turns on the 
Roodee. Some very good two-year-olds appeared in the Woodcote 
Stakes—notably, Restitution, by King Tom, a very fine-looking 
colt, and a most worthy stable-companion to Suffolk ; and Inner- 
dale, by Dundee out of Dinah. A very bad start, in which both 
these two got off a long way behind everything else, spoiled the 
interest of this race, and will render its issue unreliable as a guide 
to future running. Innerdale could never get up; and though 

testitution made up an immense deal of lost ground, he was 
unable to finish nearer than third, the second being Speculum, 
admittedly inferior at home to Innerdale; and the winner, a colt 
of Count ge’s, called Le Sarrazin, who is perhaps unlikely to 
repeat his triumph in such company. ‘T'wo-year-old races depend 
so much on the excellence of the start, that we fear the student 
of ey running will have to neglect the Woodcote Stakes alto- 
gether in any analysis he may make of the merits of the horses 
engaged therein. In the Heathcote Plate we were treated to 
another exhibition of the peculiar habits of Cranbury. He varied 
his performances at Bath by sitting down on his haunches, and 
biting—he would have barked also if he could—like a dog, at any 
one who was near him. With all his agility, Payne could not get 
him up this time and leap on his back as the fell; so horse 
and jockey, acrobats both, were left at the post, and Grimston had 
no difficulty in defeating the remainder, among whom were Xi, 
and Salliet, and Sycee, and other noted flyers. The minor races 
ou the Derby day need not detain us for a moment, except to 
say that Liddington reappeared, and with a steadier of g st. showed 
his old speed, and beat a large and very respectable field for the 
Epsom Tewn Plate. 

On Thursday Lady Elizabeth and Grimston fought their battle 
over again. At Bath it will be remembered that Grimston 
was just beaten by a head, but as many thought that he might 
have won, their second encounter was invested with additional 
interest. We may premise that King Alfred, another Derby 
colt of Baron Rothschild’s, made his débué in this race. He is & 
grand-looking colt, though leggy at present; but if he lets down 
and furnishes before next year, he will be a formidable addi- 
tion to an already formidable string. It must be said, however, 
that his action, though powerful, is decidedly ungainly. Only 
these three, out of eight runners, had anything to do with the race ; 
and King Alfred stumbling just opposite the Stand, and nearly 
coming down on his nose, it remained a match between Grimston 
and Lady Elizabeth. Both ran well, and both jockeys did all the: 
knew, and as the judge could not separate them as they 
the chair, the decision was a dead heat. The deciding heat was 
equally well contested. The pair ran side by side almost the 
whole way at a tremendous pace, but Lady Elizabeth, despite her 
irritable temper, which was freely exhibited at the start, showed 
most unflitiching gameness, and just won in the last stride, as at 
Bath, by a head. The public form of this pair is so true and oe 
that a pound extra weight on either would just make the difier- 
ence in the result. Miss Havelock won the Queen’s Plate in 
such an absurd canter, trot, walk, whichever you please, that it 
was impossible not to ask oneself why she could not have run 
equally well in the Chester Cup, to which question we sh 
be very sorry to have to give an answer. The only other 
race of which we need speak was the Two-Year-Old Plate on 
Friday, in which King Alfred again appeared. He did not ap 
to gu so well or so strongly as the day before—and it is & 
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unmatured 


is experiment to bring out such r 
oungsters te days running—and was cleverly beaten by Orion, 
J colt by Cramond, a comparatively unknown sire, who was in a 
tolerably forward state of preparation, and deserves to be attentively 
noticed for his.thoroughly racing-like look and — 

In taking leave of Epsom we must call attention to the scandalously 


eful manner in which the entrance to the Paddock was regu- 
lated. Hundreds of gentlemen interested in horses, and anxious 
to obtain a fair view of them, paid their ten shillings with it 
and were then driven pell-mell through a narrow barrier only fit 
for the admission of a crowd of roughs or prizefighters. Gasping 
for breath, and unable to move arms or legs, they were rudely 
collared by truculent-looking policemen, and tickets were de- 
manded which it was a physical impossibility to reach. On the 
other hand, we saw lots of rowdies gaining admission by a nod 
or a wink, or the presentation of any scrap of cardboard _ 
up on the course, and offered in lieu of the real ticket, lost or 
stolen forsooth! The same —— in the betting enclosure, 
and we repeatedly saw the check-takers handing checks over to 
most unp people, at whose approach we instinc- 
tively buttoned our pockets the tighter. It would seem not too 
much to ask, in return for your ten shillings Paddock entrance, a 
decent means of passing in and out, and officials of sufficient 
intelligence not to want to see your ticket more than ten times 
every day; and, in return for your two-guinea weekly ticket, the 
exclusion of unwholesome-looking people who do not pay twopence. 
These demands are not extravagant, but very likely there is small 
chance of having them ted. Anyhow, at present, the admis- 
sion to the Ring is a very questionable privilege, and the entrance 
to the Paddock requires a disgusting exhibition of brute force, 
and involves great wear and tear of raiment and considerable loss 
of temper. 


‘REVIEWS. 


POSITIVIST MORALITY.* 


HE author of this essay says at the close of one of his own 
laboured disquisitions, “ But all this has been said a thousand 
times before, and much better than I could ever say it.” He 
might with truth have said the same of the whole of his four 
hundred pages. ‘They may be described as a diffuse, longwinded, 
rambling, and somewhat illogical exposition of utilitarian morals. 
Mr. J. S. Mill is not apt to be sparing of words, but Mr, Mill’s 
little tract on Utilitarianism contrasts most favourably in conden- 
sation, fulness, and point with this French essay. M. Siérebois 
is acquainted with Mr. Mill’s treatise, and has quoted several 
es from it. He was astonished, he says, to find in it a 
a conformity with all his own ideas. He does not seem to 
have appreciated, and has certainly not attempted to imitate, the 
brief and pregnant treatment of the subject by the English 
philosopher. 

But if without theoretical originality, the French Anthropodicée 
is not without an interest of its own, at least for English readers. 
We are accustomed to look in French literature for grace, wit, 
brilliancy, and epigram. ‘Their speculative ideas have been 
generally borrowed, and are often superficially apprehended. But 
we take them more gladly from the borrowers than from the 
original owners, because the borrower has had the inimitable art 
of setting them off. At the same.time these graces of style have 
always conveyed the unavoidable impression of want of sincerity 
and eonviction on the part of the writers. The perfection of 
French literature in point of expression has been its weakness as a 
moral influence. ere indeed mere destruction of what existed 
was its aim, there point and sarcasm were very eflective weapons. 
Voltaire’s flippancy and untruthfulness did not make his epigrams 
less telling, or interfere with his mission, which was simply to 
destroy. It is quite otherwise with propagandism of a new 
system. There the conviction is everything, and as soon as we 
perceive any anxiety about the form of what is said, we suspect 
the earnestness of the writer. 

The modern Positivist school of French writers are free from 
the weakness of literary skill. Their books have nothing French 
about them except the words. These men are unmistakably in 
earnest. They believe in the social gospel they preach. Its truth, 
and its ready demonstration from the facts of the world, fill and 
possess them. Their books are not literature at all, and make no 
attempt at pleasing, or at presenting themselves as readable books. 
The truths they have to announce are so important in themselves 
that they are sure to command attention, and so true that, when 
attended to, they must be accepted. Society is sick; its old 
traditions and groundwork are worn out, and it is uneasily waiting 
or the new. However we may differ from a writer's opinions, we 
cannot but regard him with respect when he is above being 

or amusing. 

he Positivist school of social philosophers are not only not 
sarcastic on the old creeds, they are not even bitter, or pas- 
sionate, or contemptuous, or disdainful.  M. Siérebois is so pro- 
foundly convinced that Catholicism is on its deathbed, that he 
merely speaks of it as an admitted fact, without any Lucretian 
indignation, or petty desire to give a last kick at the expiring lion. 


* La Morale fouillée dans ses Fondements; Essai d’ Anthropodicée. Par 
P. Sidrebois, and London: Baillitre. 1867, 
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lations. That faith is gone, cannot be replaced ; consequen Sd 
received system of conduct, which was based on it, is crumbling 
to pieces. He neither regrets nor insults it; it merely sets him 
anxiously to work to find-out what principles there are upon 
which a new system of society can be established in its room. 
Starting from this point of view, M. Siérebois’s essay is far more 
practical than speculative. His title might lead one to e 
otherwise. But he is short on the question of what virtue is, and 
insists much more on how it is to be produced. To this end he 
has no new means; education is his first and last word. He is 
vividly impressed with the power which habituation exercises 
upon the development of our faculties, and, in particular, upon the 
roduction of our moral sentiments. “ Morals,” he remarks, are 
erived from mores, which means habitudes, and virtue is the 
being habituated to feel and think ahd act in a way to promote 
the general interests of the society in which we live. Man 
cannot live alone. Society is a necessity, and society is the 
only field in which the m sentiments can spring up. 
sentiments shall grow up is a matter over which society 
has entire control. Exam Ke and instruction, the two branches of 
education, can produce whatever they like. It can be demon- 
strated even to the intelligence of a child that, to pass one’s life 
in the company of one’s fellows, one must create oneself a position 
which shall secure to one the will of the majority. There 
is but one method of securing the friendly feeling and offices of 
others, and that is to show them that they have not to appre- 
hend any evil from us, but that they may even count on our 
services when they require them. All that the child sees around 
him shows him men engaged in reciprocating good offices. Even 
the rules and practices of polite society are but an expression of 
our moral relations to others. If there are men who are brusque, 
rude, and egotistical, they are not liked; they do not su in 
obtaining that position among their fellows which makes the 
collective force of a for their particular benefit. As 
for serious crimes, the child never witnesses their commission, 
and only becomes aware of them when they are about to be 
F To arm him against the seductions of pleasure, it can be easily 
~— to him by reason that pleasure is not happiness. He can 
told that the zest of enjoyment depends upon its rarity. 
Amusement which is the amusement of every day soon loses its 
charm. Ambition, again, is a source of far greater disquietude 
than of satisfaction. e sensual wpe belong to the say 
state, have in them something of the animal, which wounds the 
dignity of the intellect ; and to succeed in satiating them is imme- 
diately to become aware of the hollowness of such gratification. 
This is really excellent morality, but, if we are not mistaken, 
these exhortations have been in vogue any time for the last 3,000 
years. Mankind have by this time pretty well ascertained the 
extent of their efficacy. If experience has established any fact 
at all, it may be said to have demonstrated this, that the th 
of virtuous consequences, demonstrable to the understanding, is 
insufficient to control conduct. Rational conviction that it is our 
interest to be virtuous is not wholly inoperative ; it does something, 
it does exert a restraining force ; but it is a force which is liable to 
be overborne, and is at every moment, in fact, overborne by much 
stronger forces in an opposite direction. All civilized communi- 
ties, all instructors of youth, employ exhortation. None rely upon 
it without keeping in reserve much more efficacious means of con- 
straint. The disregard of experience which is common to all 
Positivist schemes is their weak point. M. Siérebois’s republic 
pushes this weakness to the extreme of simplicity when he esti- 
mates the force of these teachings to be quite sufficient of itself, 
without the idea of a future state. In a , Which in the 
fervour of its sincerity is almost eloquent, he sketches the educa- 
tion of the future :— 
Que les instituteurs de la jeunesse développent avec talent ces doctrines ; 
u’ils fassent lire aux enfants et aux jeunes s, avec toutes les explica- 
tions nécessaires, les livres ot ces idées ont Be revétues de tous les orne- 
ments du style, de tous les charmes du sentiment (les écrivains religieux en 
ont fait souvent l’on trouve des pages admirables) ; qu'ils montrent 
la confirmation des doctrines dans tous les faits que rapporte l’histoire, 
dans ceux qui se passent journellement autour de nous; que les gou- 
vernements cherchent & fortifier ces instructions par la publicité donnée 
aux actes de dévouement, par I’éclat des récompenses, par la tendance 
générale des lois qu’ils promulguent ; que les savants, les poétes, les histo- 
riens, les romanciers eux-mémes, ne négligent aucune occasion de faire 
ressortir les vrais principes du devoir dans leurs ouv ; est ainsi que 
pourra se faire d’une maniére trés-efficace, une préparation sociale qui sera 
solide. Et Veffet sera bien plus certain encore, quand le progres des 
lumiéres aura chassé de l’esprit méme des femmes la la superstition, 
le gout du merveilleux, et de tout ce qui brille d'un faux éclat ; car alors la 
mére, qui sentira remuer Son fruit dans ses entrailles, ne le vouera plus & de 
chimériques protecteurs, ne se complaira plus, dans son délire maternel, & lui 
réver les talents d’un tueur d’hommes ou d’un exploiteur de ses semblables ; 
mais elle lui souhaitera les qualités d’un homme honorable qui sait se faire 
aimer en se rendant utile; et le cerveau de l'enfant, qui ne vit alors que par 
celui de la mére, recevra dés-lors quelques empreintes qui le di ta 
recevoir celles de l'éducation ; et, plus tard, pour endormir l'enfant, la nourrice 
ou la mére ne le bercera plus avec des chansons ridicules ; plus tard encore, 
pour l’amuser, au lieu de lui raconter des histoires de fées, de revenants ou de 
mythologie, elle lui parlera des prodiges de la science, elle lui fera aimer les 
vrais bienfaiteurs de ’humanité, elle lui fera prendre en horreur oo 
— les prétendus héros dont l'ambition a couvert la terre de 
. 103. 
Those who are familiar with Plato will almost think they are 
reading a translation from the Third Book of the Republic. The 
paralleliem is more remarkable as it is plainly unconscious on the 
part of a writer who is no plagiarist, and who, though he often 
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what has been said before, is entirely regardless of novelty, 
and is solely intent upon uttering what seems to himself true. 

With this excellent education the motive derivable from the 
notion of a future state will be, M. Siérebois declares, superfluous. 
But he will have a church—églises morales—to nourish the senti- 
ment of virtue when once implanted in the heart. In every rural 
commune, and every quarter of large towns, a vast edifice is to be 
set apart for periodical meetings, weekly or monthly. Heads of 
families are to take a pride in attending themselves, and con- 
ducting their whole households to these réunions, though the 
obligation to be present is never to assume the burdensome cha- 
racter of a duty per se. These meetings must be conducted by 
functionaries of quite a new sort, but bearing some resemblance to 
the professors in a faculty. The spirit of caste is never to develop 
itself among these functionaries, hos are to preach from a pulpit 
on the conquests of science, the art of preserving health, or the 
laws of the country. There should be several feast days in the 
course of the year, when the church may be changed for the day 
into a theatre, and plays and operas, Xc., performed. Music should 
have a large place in the programme. There should be chants, or 
songs ; words set to sweet but simple tunes, which should not be 
often changed under pretext of novelty. These hymns ( poésies) 
are not to be of modern composition, or even in a modern tongue. 
Their effect, like that of the Latin hymns of the Church, will be 
far greater if they are in a classical tongue, and taken from classi- 
cal authors. The Bible even, “which is full of magnificent 
thoughts, expressed in a sublime style,” may be laid under con- 
tribution. 

If it be objected that the new institution, the église morale, 
comes so near the old, the église catholique, that it might be as well, 
and would certainly be easier, to leave the latter to do the work 
required, the author answers that the morality of the Church has 
a fatal flaw which disqualifies it for the purpose of educating a 
moral community—that, namely, of placing a number of indifferent 
practices on the same level of obligation with acts of virtue. If 
the child is pac to regard integrity or benevolence as equally 
meritorious with the repetition of the rosary or attendance at 
mass, ¢.g., his standard of morality is thereby corrupted. The 
suggestion, which the author says he has met with, that faith 
would be restored in the Church, and the observance of Church 
practices become again as universal as it once was, if the learned 
and powerful of world would set the fashion, and return 
to mass, confession, &c., to make the people believe they have 
faith—this suggestion he repudiates with contempt. He will 
not found a social system on hypocrisy, or on the principle 
of keeping the masses in ignorance. He reprobates most sternly 
M. Rénan’s advice, that a priest who has noc convinced. of 
the impossibilities of Catholic dogma ought to continue his 
public ministrations notwithstanding. The “ poétiques réserves,” 
enti rep t to the spirit of Positivism, which supposes 
that all soit being brothers they have an pa ht, 
and (we presume) an equal capacity, to know the truth. The 
église morale, after all, isnot one of the institutions of the new 
moral world on which the author will insist as essential. He 
even confesses, at the conclusion of the chapter in which the pro- 
ae; is made, that there may be something chimerical in the idea. 

before the close of the book, in some concluding retractations, 
he wishes to alter the name, as having the fault of recalling too 
much of the past. He confesses that, when he penned the sug- 
— for the églises morales in an earlier chapter, he had not 
ound the way to disengage his mind sufficiently from old associa- 
tions. He is now (p. 420) in favour of écoles sociales, not for 
children, but associations on a scale, where all classes shall 
fraternize, and cherish those sentiments of common sympathy 
without which morality is impossible. Such a naive admission of 
hasty composition will probably destroy any confidence which the 
reader may have tried to place in a projector who improvises his 
scheme while he writes. On the other hand, the ession is 
fresh evidence of an honesty of purpose, and a superiority to all 
paar considerations, which distinguish the Positivist books 

m the frivolous and egoistical literature current. 

The only part of the book which really touches the abstract 
question promised in the title, of the “foundations of morals,” 
are the chapters “ Of the Moral Instinct, and of Virtue,” and “ 
Justice.” “Right” is defined to be “ that force which society 
assures to the individual will when it is properly constituted 
And by proper constitution is to be understood that which secures 
to each of the members the largest amount of happiness. “ Duty,” 
on the other hand, is “the control imposed on the individual will 
by the same rational constitution of the State, whereby one will is 
compelled to yield to another will in conflict with it.” “ Justice” 
is only a name for reason itself, applied to it when it is employed 
to discriminate between the claims of conflicting wills. The basis 
of right then is not, as is sometimes said, general utility, but 
individual advantage. A regard to the general welfare, far from 
being the principle of human activity, is at most applicable to a 
few exceptional cases. Peter has built a house; justice will 
interfere to prevent Paul from dispossessing Peter by violence. 
Here it is a matter of perfect indifference to society whether the 
owner of the house was called Paul or Peter. There may be, and 
always are in the world, some few elect souls who are capable of 
proposing to themselves the general benefit as the one motive of 
their actions, But these finely constituted natures are alwa 
rare, and justice must be defined in a way to be applicable to 
ancl tnesd of justice which can be said to have the common 


welfare for its immediate object is political justice, which restraing 
or punishes treason against the poe! The author evidently 
attaches a good deal of —— to this distinction, which he 
labours much to prove. e simple observation that the genera] 
welfare is but all the cases of individual welfare collectively 
considered, which evaporates the whole distinction, never seems 
-considered and Utopian in his practi roposals, weak 

his attempts to grapple with the theory of le there is yet 2 
M. Siérebois’s calm and intense march a force which makes itself 
felt, though slowly and by insensible degrees, and which soci 
will have to reckon with. He is not alone, but re nts an in- 
creasing party fundamentally hostile to the existing order of 
society—a party not dangerous from their fanaticism, but, on the 
contrary, from their determined reasonableness, Positiviam is 
ignorant, but it is willingly ignorant. Its hostility to the present 
is only surpassed by its contempt for the past. Their books may 
be pulled to pieces from the critic’s and the scholar’s point of 
view ; e.g. M. Siérebois calls his volume an Essai d’ Anthropodi 
We do not know, but we presume, that this is in imitation of 
Leibnitz, who published a book at Amsterdam, in 1710, entitled 
Essais de Théodicée. By Théodicée, a word which Leibnitz was 
the first to use, he meant a justification of God, in respect, ¢. ¢., of 
the permission of evil, and in this sense the word, thus introduced 
by Leibnitz, has become naturalized in the vocabulary of philo- 
sophy. M. Siérebois apparently a anthropodicée can 
or intends to make it mean, “human justice.” No matter. 
What is usage ? an arbitrary fiction of literary men; a thing to 
be swept away, we suppose, with the ag werd class who in- 
vented and who sustainit. The aim of the Positivists is directed 
to an end far more comprehensive than a mere philosophical 
victory, or even a revolution of thought. Men who have a mission 
to regenerate the world are not to be sto by criticism, verbal 
or metaphysical, not even by refutation. eir challenge is not to 
the reviewer, or to philosophical controversy, but to the whole 
social fabric. If anything rouses M, Siérebois to indignation it is 
what are called “ liberal ” ideas. 

Pride [he a the common characteristic of that class of men who, at 
present, assume themselves to be the depositaries of intellectual light. 
talk of progress and of liberty, but they are very careful never to mix 
the people, whom they employ only in servile offices. The fine phrases 
pen every day on liberty and equality are contradicted by their actions. 
you y esteemed humanity as you say you do, you would respect it in 
others, and not expect them to render to you services which you would con- 
sider it degrading to perform for yourself. To condemn certain men or 
women because they are poor and you are rich, to occupy their whole time 
on the material attentions which your animal life demands, is to go contrary 
to nature, to treat one’s fellow as a machine, and to be false to the very 


principles of liberty and equality which you profess, 


LORD DUFFERIN’S IRELAND.* 
(First Notice.) 
ORD DUFFERIN has done well to republish the substance of 
his letters to the Times. They may not be wholly free from 
errors both of statement and of inference, but they nevertheless do 
contain such a vast body of authentic testimony, collected from 
rsons more or less femiliar iar with the operation of the land-laws 
of Ireland, that they must always possess a certain amount of 
authority. And if it be said that they are partial and one-sided, 
the answer is ready—let them be read along with the pamphlets 
and letters written on the other side. Of these there is abundance, 
Between the two, impartial readers will not lack guides to a just 
conclusion on the subject at issue. But we suspect that impartial 
readers are just as rare as impartial writers. The mere fact of any 
uestion being an Irish question is sufficient to cut at the roots of 
FM impartiality. The writers on it are for the most part Irish, 
and therefore partisans. The majority of the English readers 
catch the contagion of the partisanship, and become, according to 
their prejudices or their sensibilities, violent sympathizers with 
injured tenants or with menaced landlords. 
The questions at issue between Lord Dufferin and his o' 
are these. Is Irish emigration good for Ireland? Should it be 
prevented by a law giving fixity of tenure to tenants? These two 
questions necessarily involve others hardly subordinate in import- 
ance to themselves. Of these some relate to theories, and others 
to facts. And here we may observe that nowhere is ot One 
which is always difficult to find so difficult to find as in 
—namely, a fact. The vivid imagination of the people must, we 
suppose, be held mainly accountable for this; not but that their 
fears and aspirations have also something to do with it. No 
doubt there is something very affecting in the + raga of tens of 
thousands of people quitting their homes and their country every 
ear for a foreign land. It excites, not a mere sentimental pity, 
But reflections most profoundly mournful. These people go to 
raise up families more prosperous than they themselves have ever 
been, but at the same time families of haters and enemies of our- 
selves, If we could prevent this constantly recurring exodus, we 
ought todo so. Butcan we? The examination of the question 
seems to lead but to one conclusion. As Ireland is now, emigra- 
tion is an unavoidable necessity. Lord Dufferin points out that 
Had no emigration taken place from Ireland, and had the population con- 
tinued to multiply at its normal rate, the additional increase to our present 
numbers would by this time have amounted to three millions of souls ; 
as there is no reason to believe that such a circumstance would have mate- 


* Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. By Lord Dufferin. 
London: Willis. 1867. 
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trieted manufacturi ions of the country, the 

rially expanded three d have to depend the 

their support. Now, it appears from an official report drawn up on 

= authority of Archbishop Whately, Archbishop Murray, and 

the conjoint Farrell, that in 1846 five persons were employed in the cultiva- 

= tthe land of Ireland for every twe that cultivated the same quantity 

of land in Great Britain, while the agricultural produce of Great Britain 

four times the agricultural produce of Treland. As a matter of fact, 

Therefore, so far as the past is concerned, the addition to the agricultural 

produce of Ireland has not been proportionate to the excess of the agricultural 

population. 
Comparing the number of persons employed in Scotland and 
the richer districts of England with the number employed in 
Ireland, Lord Dufferin arrives at the conclusion that upwards of half 
a million persons are, notwithstanding the great emigration, still 
employed in Irish agriculture above the number employed on the 
same amount of Scotch and English land; that is, in the ratio of 
two to one. His view is that the industry of these people is as 
misapplied and as that of a crew which reckons 
twice as many hands as is justified by the size and tonnage of the 
vessel. And he asks, naturally enough, “If, instead of the re- 
duced numbers at present left in this false position, the hundreds 
of thousands who eat emigrated had remained at home to breed 
and stagnate on the overburdened soil, is it not evident that a 
state of things would now exist in Ireland such as no man can 

think of without a shudder ? ”’ 

We are aware that there are writers who dispute, not only this 
conclusion, but also the premiss from which it flows. In their 
view, there are not too cog | cultivators of the soil in Ireland; on 
the contrary, they might be, and ought to be, increased; and 
emigration, i of being a relief to penury, is only a new 
form of misery. It is difficult to deal with these persons. They 
seem to offend equally against the obvious deductions of common 
sense and the admitted theorems of political economy. Their t 
example is Be ium. They say it is useless to assert that Ire 
has too large an 4 acmagg population, since Flanders has, area 
for area, one much larger. But the conditions of the two countries 
are not similar. Belgium is a country of coal, iron, and manufac- 
turing industry, interspersed and garnished with agriculture. 
Belgium is a great exporter of manufactures, and requires subsis- 
tence for the inhabitants of its great manufacturing centres. This 

ives an impetus and remuneration to the agricultural industry of 
its suburban districts. Ireland is a country without iron, almost 
without coal, and, except in Ulster, without manufactures, Lord 
Dufferin says :-— 

According to popular belief Belgium is cultivated by a peasant proprietary 

twice as numerous in proportion to the area they occupy as the agricultural 
ation of Ireland, living in peculiarly easy circwmstances, and affording 
unmistakeable evidence of the advantages of la petite culture. The real facts 
are these:—That making a proportionate deduction for the population 
employed on the pasture lands of both countries, the total population de- 
dent on tillage in Ireland is probably almost as dense as that of Belgium. 
hat the greater part of Belgium is cultivated, not by small proprietors, but 
by tenants. ‘That the competition for land is intense, and rack-rents 
universal. . . That the condition of the agricultural population is worse 
where the subdivision of farms is greatest, and best where the farms are 
] That the Belgian labourer is supposed to be the most industrious 
and the worst paid of any labourer in rage that the farmer is scarcely 
better off than the labourer ; and that in Flanders population is not merely 
at a standstill, but diminishing. 
Lord Dufferin appends the following extract from M. De Lavelaye's 
Economie rurale to support the last of these propositions :— 

Malheureusement la condition des hommes laborieux qui ont amené 
agriculture & un si haut degré de perfection n’est point en rapport avec la 
masse des produits qu’ils récoltent. L’ouvrier agricole des Flandres est 
peut-étre celui de tous les ouvriers européens qui, travaillant le plus, est le 
plus mal nourri, 

With respect to the system of small holdings which these writers 
would like to see re-established all over Ireland, the same author 
points out 

le contraste que présentent les Flandres, ot la production agricole, la plus 
Tiche qu’on puisse voir, ne laisse aux mains de ceux qui travaillent la terre 
que juste de quoi vivre, et, d’autre part, l'Ardenne, ot ceux qui font valoir le 
sol jouissent d’une certaine aisance relative, malgré l'infériorité de la produc- 
tion et des procédés agricoles. 

That agriculture has been more productive in Flanders than in 
Treland is true. But what is the reason? Not only has the close 
proximity of large and populous towns stimulated the demand for 
agricultural produce, but it has also furnished the means of meet- 
ing it, by supplying the required quantity of manure. Lord 
Dufferin observes :— 

East and West Flanders together comprise a smaller area than the county 
of Cork, and contain the following towns :—Grammont, 8,500 souls; Ecclos, 
8,500; Memm, 9,000; Cstende, 16,000; Bruges, 48,000; . . . Ypres, 16,500 ; 
Courtray, 22,000; Ghent, 108,900; Alost, 18,000; St. Nicolas, 21,000—the 
urban population of Flanders being little short of 400,000, nearly three times 
as large as the urban population of the county of Cork ; which, in addition 
to its city of 80,000 inhabitants, can only boast of two towns with a popula- 
tion of 9,000, another two with a population of 6,000, and three or four with 
a population of 3,000, 

Take from Ireland Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, and what centres of 
urban population does she possess? Again, add to these com- 
parisons a comparison between the climate of Belgium, with its 
genial sunshine and tepid moisture, and the climate of Ireland, 
with its chill moisture and rains throughout two-thirds of the 
ear, and it is not difficult to see why agricultural results in 
id should be less fortunate than in Belgium. Nor does the 

fact incidentally mentioned by Lord Dufferin merit the slight 
which it generally receives at the hands of the advocates of la 
vette culture, There is.an annual excess of births over deaths in 


Ireland, while the population of agricultural Flanders remains 


stationary. The respective adv: and disadvantages of the 
countries are therefore, on the one side, a good soil, a warm climate, 
adense manufacturing neighbourhood, abundance of manure, and a 

statio a on the other, a chill climate, a soil of only 

average ferti ty, a scanty and exceptional manufacturing element, 

a deficiency of manure, ‘and a population which tends towards 

augmentation. In such a state of things, what would be the ad- 

vantage of more numerous and more diminutive farms? Small 

farms mean little capital; the smallest mean no capital at ull. 

Surely those who recommend that the wet soil of Treland should 

be Ege by a race of small farmers, without capital, science, 

or » have read its past history in vain. What could they 

raise? The most lucrative market is the English market. But 

they:could raise nothing for that worth buying without skill and 

And there = no manufactures out of 
ter to stimulate supply of secon , or to y 

Dufferin quotes an opinion of Judge Longfield, whose knowledge 

of the agriculture and agricul lation of Ireland enables 

him to speak with authority. The Judge says :— 

But mere 1 sommes even in its most improved state, will not afford 
sufficient employment to the population of Ireland, unless it is reduced very 
considerably ; and, in order to keep the people in comfort, or, indeed, to 
keep them in the country, it is necessary to find some means of prevent- 
ing them from being entirely dependent upon that one branch of industry 
for their support. 

Certainly, one of the greatest grievances of Ireland is its want 
of manufactures. In part, this want is due to the tantalizi 
niggardliness of nature, which, while giving to Ireland most 
the geological conditions of a coal formation, has withheld the 
coal which should accompany them. But there are other causes 
beside these, imputable, not to the unkindness of nature, but to the 
illiberality of England. Lord Dufferin does not hesitate to place 
in strong relief the commercial jealousy of England, ~~ the 
mischief which it entailed on Ireland. We are all free-traders 
now; at least we pretend ito be so. We also cherish the idea that 
only a sordid landholding class ever made Protection the pretext 
for injustice. It may do us good, therefore, to be reminded 
that for upwards of two centuries the commercial confraternities 
of Great Britain never relaxed their relentless grip on Ireland. 
By the Act of the zoth of Elizabeth Irish cattle (which under- 
sold English cattle in the market) were declared a “ nuisance,” 
and their importation was prohibited. Next, Irish salted meats were 
prohibited. When Irish wool had begun to be imported, it too was 
prohibited. When it was made up in its own country, its importa- 
tion into England was prohibited, and the Irish woollen manufac- 
ture was killed. Silk manufactures were next tried, but only to 
share the fate of the woollen. The same destruction awaited the 
making of soap, sugar, and candles. Denied the a of 
the English, Irish manufacturers next essayed the colonial, markets. 
But here they were headed again, Lord Dufferin does not mention 
another—which we believe to have been a powerful—cause of 
manufacturing stagnation. We speak of the suicidal strikes of 
the Lrish workmen, which were fatal to many branches of industry. 
We have seen a list of crafts and trades which once flourished in 
Ireland, but which were all killed by the fatuous rashness of Irish 
artisans. In some way or other Ireland has lost all her manufac- 
tures, except those which still survive in Ulster. In a er 
debarred for 250 bw from every manufacturing and i 
enterprise beyond the limits ef their own small isle, the Irish 
necessarily fell back on the land. It became to them all in all. 
It was the sole subsistence of many; the sole ambition and distino- 
tion of others; the d object of competition of all. When 
we add to the consideration of this fact the recollection that 
English conquest had di many of the native owners, 
and that Irishmen could only regain a dependent occupancy by 
the favour and on the terms of the victors, we begin to under- 
stand how it is that the land question is the question of questions 
in Ireland, at once the most important, the most enduring, and 
the most insoluble. . 


THE FLYING sCcUD* 


A DRAMA, as we all know, can be constructed out of a novel, 
and there is no reason to believe that a novel cannot be con- 
cocted out of adrama. The first is a work of condensation, the 
last of diffusion. In each, delineation of character is supposed to be 
the principal aim; but while in the dramatized novel this is at- 
tained by selecting a few salient incidents and grouping them care- 
fully, in the converse case it can only be -y by re 
those incidents widely, and diminishing their intensity. the 
stage, characters are ready-made, and incidents only confirm and 
heighten an impression already received; in the novel, characters 
make themselves slowly and gradually, and incidents work out 
points of transition and phases of their It is clear from 
this that it is much easier to adapt a work of fiction to the ange 
than to elaborate a novel out of a play; and the latter is rarely 
attempted, principally, as we imagine, use writers possessed 
of the requisite me 8 pre to create their own characters rather 
than to derive them from any foreign source. The author of the 
beck before us, however, has been apparently so impressed with 
the excellences of a spectacular drama of Mr. Boucicault’s, entitled 


* The Flying Scud. A Sporting Novel. the Author of “ Charlie 
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The Flying Scud, that he has resolved to attempt to reproduce 
them in greater detail. To quote his own words in the intro- 
duction :— 

I believe I see in his drama the foundation of a story whose interest may 

be heightened by more close and careful analysis of the separate characters 
which he presents to you on the stage of a theatre, and though it be true 
that those incidents pass less vividly into the mind by the ear than by the 
eye— 
after which comes a well-worn quotation from the Eton Latin 
Grammar— there can be no doubt that narration gives an op- 
portunity of enjoyment, which, if less vivid or exciting, is more 
capable of exercising the faculties of comparison and analysis.” 
We confess that we cannot share in Mr. Clarke’s belief. The 
drama in question is of the most ordinary quality. The charac- 
ters are of the most commonplace type. The story has no inge- 
nuity either in the plot or in its construction. An old yeoman 
bequeaths his property, including a valuable Derby horse, to an 
honest man, and cuts out a card-sharper who is his next of kin. The 
card-sharper, with other card-sharpers his fellows, has risked all 
the money he has got, and a great deal more that he has not 
ot, against this horse for the Derby. Which will conquer, the 
onest man or the card-sharper? ‘This is the sole point to be 
decided, and the decision is deferred, by devices familiar to 
manufacturers of plays and novels, till the fitting moment has 
arrived, when the honest man wins the Derby, and the card- 
sharpers are remitted to penal servitude. These are not ve 
romising materials wherewith to build up a novel, but still, by 
that “close and careful analysis” of all the characters which is 
romised to us, something might be done. Grindley Goodge might 
5 treated as a fallen angel. Good at first, his gradual declension 
from the paths of virtue might be traced out. His temptations to 
do that which was evil, his struggles to return to that which was 
right, might be so effectually compared and contrasted that we 
should behold the man just hanging in the balance, not yet com- 
mitted to thorough infamy, not yet deserted by his better genius. 
Then would come the climax, His uncle’s unjust will, the loss of 
his expected inheritance, would drive him to despair. Thence- 
forth > sate would be no recovery. With a proper interfusion of 
female influence, and a sympathetic treatment of the other person- 
ages, a story might be constructed in which all the necessary 
incidents would be incorporated, but in proper subordination 
to the development of character. But Mir. Clarke has done 
nothing of this sort. His characters come on made, fitted, 
and dressed to order. He gives us the mere action on the stage 
as it has passed under his eyes, without any interpretation of 
the causes or motives of that action. He offers to us just the 
book of the play, only spread out into a greater number of words, 
transmuted into better type, priced at a guinea instead of six- 
nce, and illustrated by recollections of how the actors at the 
Holborn Theatre looked and spoke their parts. Enter Captain 
Goddge, the full-blown villain. He does not say much, but 
he sneers, and shows his teeth, and looks like a fox. Pro- 
bably Mr. Clarke saw his representative on the stage showing 
his teeth, and looking like a fox—or an ass, as the case might 
be; and when he went home, and made a “close and caretul 
analysis” of the character of a villain, he must have come to 
the conclusion that, if nature gives a man sharp white teeth 
and a vulpine expression of countenance, he becomes de jure a 
villain, and no other explanation is needed about his villany. 
Enter again the honest man, Meredith, “his face livid with 
passion, and his words coming rapidly, but not very distinctly, 
while his voice trembled, and every vein in his body was swelling 
with the suppression of his emotions.” This must be an exhaust- 
ing effort on the stage, but the actors whom Mr. Clarke has seen 
appear to have great powers in this way, for not long afterwards 
Grindley Goodge is again “ on his legs, with his black eyes gleam- 
ing like a demon, and the perspiration on his cold and clamm 
face.” Anon he takes three strides—there is not room for ann 
more on the stage—“ the veins were swollen in his hands and 
forehead ; his lips, blanched with something more than fear—with 
the utter ruin of. all his hopes and expectations, aud con- 
tending with an aimless and impotent violence—with difficulty 
formed words,” &c. And so these men goon through two volumes 
scowling, striding, and cursing at each other, black in the face 
with passion, and very uncomfortable, we should think, from the 
chronic swelling of their veins. From a physiological point of 
view the proper end for one or both would be apoplexy; but, as 
we have mentioned, one wins the Derby, and the other goes to 
the hulks. 

Of the minor personages, and notably of the women, it is suffi- 
cient to say that they are trotted out one after another on 
the same principles, and that we are enabled to form a distinct 
opinion of the facial expressions with which the actors at the 
Holborn Theatre accompany the delivery of their respective parts. 
But if Mr. Clarke’s treatment of character is a mere reproduction 
of stage action, his treatment of incidents is not less a mere repro- 
duction of stage business. He gives us what the property-man 
and stage-carpenter give us—a succession of set scenes of the 
most ancient and approved type. ‘There is a will scene. Shrewd 
impassive old lawyer in the centre. Next of kin, with an inci- 
pient tendency to swollen veins, at one side, surrounded by his 
friends—and creditors. Honest yeoman with manly face, and his 
mouth shut, at the other side. Background of villagers and 
tenants, with their mouths open. Lawyer begins to read. Lega- 
cies to friends and neighbours, a good many of them. Next of 


his con per Legacies ended at last. All else, my real and 
personal estate, whatsoever and wheresoever, to —— next of kin 
perspires freely—to honest —_— An oath, a yell, a leap (equal 
to three strides), Next of kin upsets the table and hits lawyer in 
the eye. Honest yeoman steps forward and kicks next of kin out 
of the house. Creditors follow. Great cheering from tenants and 
villagers, Honesty the best policy. Tableau. Curtain. Then 
there is a card scene; we beg pardon—Mr. Clarke’s imagination 
is not prolific, and ecards may be played in divers ways— 
there are half a dozen card scenes. Whist in one chapter, 
écarté in another, lansquenet, piquet, &c. to follow. Luxuri- 
ous apartments, with plenty of wax-lights and reflecting 
mirrors. Dry champagne and foie gras on the sideboard. Con- 
federates all ready. Next of kin, showing his teeth more than 
ever, but putting a little restraint on his veins, First friend, the 
Mulligan, with a rich brogue and a copious supply of court-cards 
about his person. Second friend, a Jew money-lender. Third 
and humble friend, who does any more than usually dirty work, 
such as forgery and abduction. Enter dukes and earls—they 
always hob-nob with these sort of people. Enter honest squire, 
late yeoman, who has just won the Derby, and does not see quite 
so straight as he did in the morning. Play begins. Squire loses— 
gets excited—hbacks his luck—loses more, Squire produces a huge 
roll of bank-notes, and offers to stake them. Confederates accept 
the challenge, but produce no bank-notes. Duke and earl try to 
dissuade squire—no use. Grand coup. Confederates win. Karl 
jumps forward, and finds a king in somebody’s coat-cuff. Cards 
are thrown in his face. Table upset. Generat hullabaloo. Lights 
extinguished. Darkness and hing of teeth. Curtain. 

From our recollection of Mr. Clarke’s former books we must 
confess that we did not expect anything more than the most 
superficial delineation of human character, and the most material 
treatment of human feelings and human passions, For the future 
even these moderate expectations will be very considerably reduced. 
But we thought that he knew something about horses, and as he 
had selected a story which enabled him to introduce thorough- 
breds and jockeys and races, and which turns, in fact, upon the 
great racing event of the year, we did expect a light, agreeable, 
even a picturesque sketch of the Derby day and the Derby. Mr, 
Clarke has favoured us with a description of the Two Thousand, 
as well as of the Derby, and as we have not offered a specimen of 
his — to our readers, we will give them his account of the 
great Newmarket race :— 

The change came at the bottom of the ascent, A rank outsider began to 
creep up; Confederate was foiled in an attempt to get through his horses ; 
the majority dropped behind one by one; and the race remained between 
four or five, of which Mosquito, Locomotive, the outsider, and Rasper, were 
the most conspicuous, Haltway up the hill, Mosquito “cut it,” and the out- 
sider challenged Locomotive, All eyes round the judge’s stand were fixed on 
the two, who came on locked together ; now one, now the other; the shouts 
were redoubled ; twenty lengths from home, either’s race, and both beginning 
to reel—blue, black—black, blue—as the whips clung round the sides of the 
beaten horses, when suddenly (as if the horse had dropped from the clouds, 
separated from the other two by a third the width of the course) a yell, such 
as could proceed only from the mouth of Mr, Harper, the toast-master of 
glorious memory, or a successful backer, was heard shouting, “ Rasper, 
Rasper for a thousand; the favourite wins in a canter, by G—,” at the 
moment that F—m, who had ridden him splendidly throughout, called upon 
him for a final effort, and cantered in a winner by a length. 

The oath might have been omitted, for, according to our 
experience, those racing men who find it necessary to use such 
expressions keep them till the race 's over and the money lost, so 
that they may have a more copious supply at command. But 
what strikes usin the above paragraph, in addition to its bad 
grammar—for instance, how can “a yell” be “ heard shouting ”? 
—is the extraordinary statement that a horse who has to be called 
upon for a final effort can yet win in a canter. The two things are 
incompatible. A final efiort is the last of many previous efforts, 
and to be called upon for that implies that an able jockey, by great 
exertion and by measuring distance to a nicety, can just get an 
ounce or two more out of his horse, and turn defeat into victory. 
But such a victory turns on a hair, and it is ridiculous to talk 
about cantering in connexion with it. Mr, Clarke might as well 
write of a singer, “ With a last faint gasp of breath he gave out 
the ut de poitrine with consummate ease.” 

We must protest against a most offensive habit which Mr. 
Clarke has acquired of introducing living persons by name into his 
works of fiction. In the book before us Admiral Rous is broaght 
in several times under his well-known title of “‘ The Admiral,” 
and compliments are paid to his straightforward integrity which 
are quite unnecessary and, we should think, very little relished by 
the recipient. Fordham also comes in for his share of undesirable 
eulogy :— 

Then Grindley Goodge looked at the jockey. For a minute or two he 
thought of the risk. Was it too late? and would a couple of thousand do? 
But he looked at him, and he saw in his eye an honesty and a resolution as 
great as Fordham’s. He knew it was useless to run the risk, 

There are plenty of jockeys equally true and honest as Fordham, 
and nothing can be in worse taste than to select one and plant 
him on an invidious eminence. Besides, the value of praise depends 
on the quality of the giver. Praise from Parnassus may confer 
immortal fame ; praise from Grub Street is both cheap and nasty. 
As to mentioning the names of tradesmen, we must speak differ- 
ently. Putling is a lucrative business. Profit accrues, we believe, 
both to the puffer and to the puffed. We were aware that certain 
firms retained the services of a poet; hitherto we were ignorant 
that novelists:were employed in like fashion. Mr. Clarke is kind 


kin’s veins swell visibly. Tries to doa rule of three sum with 


enough to recommend us to tradesmen who can furnish us with 
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de fois gras, with unexceptionable pomades and 
good and the largest and best Havannahs. We trust 
fhat his advocacy may be efficacious to them in the progress of 
their respective businesses; but, if we were asked our opinion, we 
should say without hesitation that we preferred the poet of Moses 
and Son to the novelist of Emanuel, Maradan Carson, Hudson 


and Carlin, and Goode of the Poultry. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME DU DEFFAND.* 


i ly two years since we had occasion to notice the 

gf eon Vosveqpaedanse of Madame du Deffand, edited by M. 
de Lescure, in two bulky volumes. The present work, which has 

wn since its first appearance in 1859 from two to three stout 
octavos, comprises only her correspondence with the Duchess of 
Choiseul, one of her best friends, who survived her only six weeks, 
though many years her junior, the Abbé Barthélemy, and a Mr. 
Craufurt, or Crawford (the editor insists on the former spelling 

ing right), an Englishman, whose letters, about twent -tive in 
number, appear for the first time in this new edition. To M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire the task of editing has evidently been a labour 
of love, and for all purposes of reference these volumes are com- 
lete. A biographical notice of 132 pages is prefixed to the 

rrespondence, and we have, besides a copious index, a very 
full table of contents, giving the date of ie letter and a 
summary of the topics touched upon in it. Yet we cannot 
put think that, for the general public, certainly for English 
readers, the work would have gained in interest if it had been 
compressed by judicious selection into one volume instead of 
being expanded into three. There is of course a certain interest 
attaching to whatever helps to illustrate the condition of French 
society during the critical period which preceded the outburst 
of the Revolution, and M ame du Deffand’s career, who died 
in 1781 at the age of eighty-four, extends over a large por- 
tion of it. But she never occupied the leading position in the 
Parisian salons which, for instance, Madame Roland or Madame 
Récamier filled at a later date, and neither her character nor her 
intellect had depth enough to give much weight to her criticisms 
on men and things. Her letters are pervaded throughout by a 
vein of shallow and rather impatient scepticism, and a sense of 
profound enn, which made her think, or fancy she thought, non- 
existence preferable to the weariness of any conceivable kind of 
life. And there is often a recklessness, and even mutual contra- 
diction, in the various sap sere she pronounces, which proves not 
only that she frequently wrote on the impulse of the moment, but 
that she cared fr more to be brilliant than to be accurate or 
stucere. Indeed, there seems to bave been very little reality 
in the friendships or the opinions of the vieille débauchée d'esprit, 
as Walpole named her on their first meeting, till the genuine 
interest and affection, as of a mother for her son, with which 
he inspired her evoked whatever latent elements of good a long 
career of aimless frivolity had left her. To the last she remained, 
what natural disposition and antecedents had combined to make 
her, a superficial, exacting, discontented woman; or, to repeat 
Walpole’s description, “ exigeante beyond all belief, not liking one 
to exist but for her, poisoning her days by suspicions and dis- 
trust, running the risk of repelling her friends by showing them 
the impossibility of satisfying her.” In her own account of the 
difference between French and English character, which, like so 
much of her writing, expresses very happily what is not a very 
new idea, she, unwittingly perhaps, indicated one side of her own— 
its entire want of naturalness and simplicity. The passage is 
worth extracting for its own sake :— 

Vous autres Anglais, lui écrit-elle un jour, vous ne vous soumettez a 

aucune régle, & aucune mcthode . . . vous auriez tout l’esprit que vous avez, 
alors méme que personne n’en aurait eu avant vous. Ah! nous ne sommes 
pas comme cela! Nous avons des livres sur l’art de penser, d’écrire, de 
comparer, de juger! Nous sommes des enfants de l'art. Quelqu’un de par- 
faitement naturel chez nous devrait étre montré & la foire, ce serait un 
phénoméne. 
That her nature had its better side also, Walpole was the first 
distinctly to recognise, and his influence upon her, both directly 
and indirectly, did much to develop it. ‘The following passage, 
which occurs in a letter of his to Mr. Craufurt, who had been the 
means of introducing them to each other, for which she always 
expressed the liveliest gratitude, was written the year after they 
first met, and looks at least as if he thought his “good old 
Woman” was more sinned against than sinning :— 

Votre bonne vieille femme a pleuré comme un efffant avec feu ses pauvres 

hee 4 la lecture que je lui ai faite de votre lettre. Je ne m’en étonne 

est bonne, aflectueuse, delicate et juste, si juste, que c’est pour moi un 
ennui de me voir forcé & combattre continuellement la bonté de son coeur et 
4 detruire de vaines illusions qu'elle se fait sur l’amitic. “ Ah mais,” dit-elle 
“enfin, il ne parle pas de revenir!...” Je lui ai dit que si quelque chose 
pouvait vous ramener ici, vous ou moi, ce serait le désir de la voir. C'est 
ce que je pense & votre égard; j’en suis bien sir pour mon compte. Si 
Javais prolongé mon séjour a Paris, je n’aurais appris qu’a les connaitre plus 
afond, La barbarie, l’injustice avec laquelle on traite cette bonne vieille 
amie est vraiment inimaginable. La plus méchante de ces pestes vient de 
mourir, madame de Lambert. Vous ne la regretterez pas. Madame de 
Forealquier, jen conviens avec vous, est de toutes ses relations la plus 
sinctre, incapable de faire comme les autres, manger ses soupers quand elles 
net se réunir dans une maison plus élégante, pour ensuite se moquer 
Welle, la tromper et essayer de lui faire des ennemis de ceux qui se disent ses 
amis, Elles ont été jusqu’a faire que ce vieux radoteur de president la traite 


* Correspondance Complite de Madame du Deffand avec la Duchesse de 
Choiseul, Abbé et M. Craufurt, Publiée avec une Introduction 
par M. le M'* de Sainte-Aulaire. Paris: Lévy Freres. 1867. 


aujourd’hui comme un chien. Son neveu l’archevéque de Toulouse, je le 
vois bien, n’est pas — attaché a elle que les autres ; mais j’espere qu’elle se 
fait & cet égard plus d’illusions que je ne m’en fais. Quant & madame de 
Choiseul, elle lui veut réellement du bien, je le crois. Cependant, peut-étre 
est-ce encore une illusion. La princesse de Beauvau parait sincére aussi ; 
mais je me défie un peu du prince, Vous pardonnerez ces détails sur une 
personne que vous aimez, et que vous avez tant de raison d’aimer. Je ne 
crains pas d’avouer que je m’intéresse moi-méme extrémement a elle. Pour 
ne rien dire de ses trés-remarquables facultés, elle est assurément l’étre le 
plus libéralement affectueux qui soit sur la terre. 

There is nothing, a8 the editor has justly observed, in the 
newly-published letters he has brought to light, to reverse or 
modify our estimate of Madame du Deffand. On the contrary, 
they are in strict accordance with all that our previous knowledge of 
her would have led us to expect. For the most part her letters to 
Mr. Craufurt are taken up with matters of merely personal and 
ephemeral interest. Occasionally she indulges in more general 
criticisms, as in the following rather severe stricture on English 
undemonstrativeness, which a very similar, but less 
vehement, utterance of opinion in one of her letters to Walpole :— 

J’ai pleuré votre mort, et dans votre pays cela m’a donné un ridicule, 
parce qu’une des belles qualités des Anglais c’est de n’aimer rien, de ne pas 
croire a l’amitié, et d’en prendre toutes les démonstrations pour des faussetés, 
des affectations, etc, etc. Qh! je suis bien revenue de mon anglomanie. 
Vous ne valez pas mieux que nous, excepté en un seul point: vous vous 
laissez voir tels que vous étes, et il favt aimer la vérité autant que je l’aime 
pour étre bien aise de la rencontrer quoiqu’elle soit facheuse. 

With this may be compared the following, from a subsequent 
letter, thanking him for “ the extreme pleasure” which his “ four 
lines from Dover” had given her :— 

Mais vous autres, messieurs les Anglais, quoique sans fatuité, vous croyez 
aisément qu’on vous aime qu’on ne doit, et la crainte d’étre obligés d’y 
répondre ou de devenir ingrats, vous rend tout commerce et co! 
ennuyeuses ou incommodes ; cela dit, parlons d’autres choses. 


The chief interest of these letters to Mr. Craufurt, however, lies 
in the evidence they incidentally afford of the sincerity of her 
attachment to Walpole. The tone in which he is habitually 
spoken of, and her transparently gute anxiety about his health, 
contrast strikingly enough with the cool and revolting nonchalance 
of her way of mentioning to him “a circumstance she had nearly 
forgotten, that Voltaire is dead ”—Voltaire having been one of her 
most intimate and regular correspondents. Very different is the 
real eagerness she manifests for a few lines from her English 
friend, to relieve her distress at the notion that Walpole may 
be in trouble of mind at his nephew’s death, or in sickness, That 
Walpole did not write to A ety as often as aed exacting 
and impatient temper prom: er to expect ma no 
doubt, Tor the same which ved in 
1784 to get all the letters he had written her up to that date 
returned, and, four years later, to make her burn the rest. He 
was nervously apprehensive of being made ridiculous, though it 
is clear that he responded to her affection with a feeling quite as 
genuine, if not quite as tender, and his conduct towards her was 
scrupulously kind and considerate. Buta lady who was in the 
habit of writing to her friends to console her for the trial of a 
sleepless night could hardly wonder if so multifarious a writer as 
Horace Walpole did not always answer her letters. “ Elle le 
presse de venir la voir” is the main or only subject of several of 
these newly-published epistles. 

Women are often more acute than men in their observation of 
little niceties of manner or character. In the following criticism 
of Gibbon’s conversation, which we take from one of the few 
letters to Walpole included in these volumes, we certain] 
seem to recognise a peculiarity of his style in writing as w 
in talking :— 

Je persiste & trouver beaucoup d’esprit & M. Gibbon; mais serez-vous 
surpris si je vous dis qu’il frise un peu le ridicule par un trop grand désir de 
plaire et par vouloir mettre un tour fin et léger & tout ce qu'il dit? Je ne 
sais pas si je fais bien de vous dire cela, mais, malgré ce petit défaut, il me 
plait beaucoup ; il m’est d’une grande ressource, et je suis fort aise du projet 
qu'il a de rester encore ici deux ou trois mois. 

Elsewhere she says, what we can well believe, that Gibbon’s con- 
versation and manners “approach ours (the oo more nearl 
than any other gre oe do.” On reading his first volume she 

the style “ trés-académique.” 

Her last two letters to Mr. Craufurt, written between two and 
three years before her death, breathe throughout a tone of deep 
despondency, arising in great measure from an impression of being 
left alone in the world, and of “ difference of age” (she was then 
over eighty) and other causes, precluding any hearty return of 
affection from her friends. There is something really touching, 
for it is evidently the expression of genuine feeling, in the closing 
paragraph of the last letter :— 

Croyez, mon cher Craufurt, que je vous aime et vous aimerai toute ma vie, 
que je m’intéresse sinctrement & vous. Je suis persuadée que nous nous 
serions l'une a l'autre d’une grande consolation. Je suis aussi vaporeuse que 
vous, je vois tout en noir; l’amitié me parait une chimére ; c’est une raison 

ur n’étre point aimé que de faire connaitre qu’on aime; vous savez que je 
‘ai éprouve., J’ai la triste consolation que mes ennuis ne dureront pas 
encore longtemps. 

Vous me feriez beaucoup de plaisir de me donner souvent de vos nouvelles, 
—_ je ne l’esptre pas; c’est une fantaisie du moment qui vous a porté & 
m’écrire. 

We cannot anticipate for M. de Sainte-Aulaire a wide circle 
of readers in this country. There are already such abundant 
materials, drawn from private as well as public sources, for aiding 
us to form an estimate of the pulitical and social characteristics of 
the later days of the old French monarchy that, even were these 
letters as full of political interest as they are almost wholly devoid 
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of it, they would not be likely to add much to our existing stock 
of knowledge. But Madame du Deffand cared for none of those 
things. What she says, in one of her letters to Walpole, in reference 
to the American war applies to her way of looking at all political 
uestions:—“ Je me suis dite royaliste, ye ne sats pourquoi! 
Pent-étre par politesse pour l’ambassadeur; peut-étre pour le 
plaisir de contredire, mais je ne pérore pas sur cette matiére.” Life 
was never to her a sufficiently serious affair for politics to be more 
than a game of chance to amuse the spectators. She thought 
little of what did ‘not immediately affect her own taste or con- 
venience. No doubt the very general ne gpee in the higher 
Parisian society of the period of this kind of dilettante, seltish, 
half-cynical insouciance contributed its quota to the tide which 
was hurrying on the great catastrophe of 1789. But of that we 
had already evidence enough and to spare. ‘The real interest 
of these letters, which however will carry very few readers though 
three bulky volumes, lies in another direction. They afford a 
curious study of the character, during the later years of her 
long life, of a cultivated Frenchwoman of brilliant wit, little 
earnestness or faith in anything, and somewhat free manners, who 
was rescued from moral as well as historical insignificance chiefly 
through the accident of her connexion with Walpole, commenc- 
ing when she was already sixty-eight. But scarcely any of her 
letters to him are contained in these volumes. And, even if the 
were, the picture could at best only be a one-sided one, inasm 
as there is now no possibility of recovering his share of the 


correspondence, 


THE WORKING-CLASSES.* 


7 “ working-man,” as understood by those who discuss him 
in the newspapers or from the platform or pulpit, might be 
defined with tolerable accuracy as a man who works habitually in 
his shirt-sleeves, or in a flannel jacket, for weekly wages of 20s. 
or upwards. ‘This is perhaps as nearly comprehensive as any 
definition can be. It is clearly not the amount of his income that 
is the essential point, for very many working-men receive two or 
three times the stipend of a curate. Nor is the roughness of the 
work important, for many of them are engaged in employments 
far more delicate than that of the sculptor. On the other hand, 
if his wages are below the sum we have mentioned, he has a 
tendency to sink into what is conventionally known as a labourer. 
The application of so comprehensive a term as “ working-man ” 
to so limited a class of those who work is often complained of on 
the plea that it imputes idleness to every other class. But 
such a question of nomenclature is not of any very great import- 
ance, provided that the class so denoted is really distinct from 
other classes, and is therefore in want of a special name. Now 
this, we conceive, is most strikingly the case with that very pro- 
minent object of the day—the working-man. On the one hand, 
he is sharply marked off from every grade of shopkeepers and 
their assistants. The volume before us offers abundant evidence 
of the somewhat ostentatious contempt which the artisans profess 
to feel towards what they call counter-skippers. On the other 
hand, there is not much danger of confounding the working-man 
proper with the labourer. Of this fact also the work in question 
gives ample evidence. Its author speaks somewhat compassionately 
of “the poor labouring-man, struggling to support his wife and 
family on 16s. or 18s. a week,” and reminds his comrades that they 
may often be throwing him cut of work, and thus doing him a real] 
injury, by thoughtlessly taking a holiday without previous notice. 
There is often a simple and tolerably accurate means of finding 
out distinctions of class which are really fundamental. ‘This is b 
observing the limits of epidemic influences; the line at whic 
they = often marks something approaching to a generic differ- 
ence. It is, we believe, almost impossible to poison a sheep with 
true cattle-plague, or a monkey with cholera, or any but genuine 
Celts with Fenianism. So it is with strikes. Of the merits of 
these combinations we say nothing, but we believe it will be 
found that they scarcely ever break out except amongst the 
working-classes proper, and that their contagious influence gene- 
rally stops short at the boundaries of those classes. If other 
a e it, which is very doubtful, it is only by infection. 
hatever, then, may be the propriety of confining the term work- 
ing-man to one class only of those who work, it is quite true that 
the class so designated has sufficient distinctive characteristics to 
enable it to be studied apart. 

The volume before us, as the title implies, is intended to give 
the rest of the world some information about these working-men., 
The writer tells us that he is himself one of this class; to be 
specific, he is a journeyman engineer. He has laboured all his life 
in workshops, aud has no expectation of ever doing anything else ; 
and he possesses, therefore, abundant opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with all the habits and customs of his comrades, He 
appears to have performed his task in a very creditable way. The 
book is written in a plain straightforward style, and with an 
almost entire absence of humbug. It sets before us a very in- 
telligible picture, and one which we may assume to be sub- 
stantially correct, of the manners and habits of the classes whom 
_he wishes to describe. 

Those who expect to find in the book any extraordinary reve- 
lations, or illustrations of a moral standard of any peculiarly 
excellent or defective character, will be disappoimted. The 
manners and habits of the working-men are, after all, very much 


* Some Habits and Customs of the W orking-Classes. By a Journeyman 
Engineer, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 


what any one might have inferred from a general knowledge of 
human nature, and of the circumstances under which the men jy 
ago have to live and work. The author puts his opinion a 
is fellows in a plain and truthful way when, ahter 
admitting some imputations of the kind for Taking which WY 
Lowe has been so ferociously abused, he says, “ His faults ani 
shortcomings all admitted, the average working-man of every. 
life, when not misled by the mis-statements, or puffed up by the 
flatteries of self-seeking adventurers or ill-informed, injudicioys 
friends, is, upon the whole, a pretty fellow.” Heisa 
who need not excite any very great admiration on the one hand, nor 
any very great distrust on the other, but who succeeds accordj 
to his lights (we wish they were better) in making himself 
useful and happy. Take a large body of Englishmen of imperfect 
education, collect them in masses in workshops, give them 
sufficiently —_ to enable them to live in rude plenty, and they 
will probably develop most of the characteristics of the ordinary 
workman. For some reason or other, the assemblage in large 
numbers of persons of very imperfect education tends to 
some extremely boyish qualities—witness the conduct of under 
graduates in many of their pursuits; and so it seems to be with 
the working-classes, They appear to be addicted to a rude kind 
of horse-play, to be animated with an extreme suspicion and con- 
sequent antagonism toward every one who is in any way set over 
them, and to — a strong disposition to stand by each other in 
most kinds of emergency. For politics they do not care much 
except when they happen to be excited by the fierce invectives of 
their Sunday newspaper; what they like is to be comfortable ae. 
cording to their standard, and what they hate above all things is 
to be meddled with, protected, or ruled over; in a word, they just 
want to be let alone. These, at least, are the sentiments of ‘the 
writer of the book before us, and he professes to make himself ‘to 
some extent the spokesman of his class. 

The writer examines and describes his companions under several 
aspects—as members of trade-unions and benefit societies, in‘ the 
workshop, and at their recreation on the Saturday and — 
We have only space to notice briefly one or two of these, 
question of strikes and their consequences has been so prominent 
of late that most persons will be curious to know what an intel- 
ligent and thoughtful workman has to say about them, and 
about the trade-unions with which they are certainly so inti 
connected. His remarks upon the subject are well worth atten- 
tion. He gives a very interesting account of the Amalgamated 
Engineers—the union with which his own trade is connected— 
which now numbers considerably over 30,000 members, and 
has branches, not only in every part of England and Wales, but 
even amongst English workmen on the Continent, in America, 
Australia, and in New Zealand. One advantage which he claims for 
these unions ought certainly to be considerable in an economical 
aspect. It is that of utilizing to the utmost the labour of 
the members, by finding out where there is an opening for 
workmen at any time. Constant communication being 
up between the different branches, it is known at once where 
trade is brisk, and where work, in consequence, is to be 
found; to such places any workmen who are recei 
weekly relief from the funds of the society, owing to ther 
being out of employment, must go at once, on pain of forfeit- 
ing their allowance. They are, moreover, bound to accept the 
rate of wages current in the district to which they go, although 
it may be inferior to that which they have been in the habit of 
receiving in London. In answer to the frequent accusation that 
the trade-unions act tyrannically in inducing their members to 
refuse to work with non-society men, his retort is rather in- 
genious. ‘When a case occurs in which a number of working- 
men threaten to turn out against an unqualified man who is 
working for under wages—‘ here, nry masters,’ exclaim the 
nents of trade-unions, ‘is a case of tyranny and monopoly for 
you!’ And perhaps it is; but would a persevering solicitor’s cl 
or a clever apothecary, who tried to force themselves into the 
or medical professions have fared any better at the hands of 
qualified practitioners?” A similar plea is urged in defence of 
the regulation which forbids a workman to take lower ~— than 
those current generally in the district; it is only a substitute, 
though a somewhat violent one, for the etiquette of the pro- 
fessions. On the matter of strikes we should suspect that the 
“ Journeyman Engineer” is rather out of sympathy with his 
fellow-workmen, unless indeed the ed minority of ‘the 
working-classes in general object to strikes. He considers that, 
though justifiable, quad in extreme cases expedient, strikes are 
almost invariably mischievous, both to masters and to men; and 
he denounces in very vigorous terms the system by which they 
are too often instigated through the selfish efforts of agitators who 
wish to force themselves into notice. 

There is one form of persecution to which some of the work- 
ing-men appear to be exposed at the hands of their companions, 
and in which, if the aecount be true, we cordially sympathize 
with the sufferers, The agents in this annoyance are the teetotal 
advocates, who appear to be rather numerous in workshops. The 
writer declares that they generally relapse after a time into 
their former habits, but since others then take their places and 
make — of their predecessors, the race is always pée 

etuated. He gives an account of his experiences at one of 

ge meetings, to which he was induced to go on the solemn 
promise that if, after hearing what they there had to say, he 
should remain unconvinced, he was to be afterwards left in peace, 
This promise, however, seems not to have been very well kept. 
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iderable ion of the book is occupied with an account 
the working-man spends his Saturday evening, 
Sunday, and Monday; the two former of which are constantly, 
and the latter ve ently, enjoyed as holidays. Though still 
fer short of his ideal of the millennium, in which he is to have 
é eight: hours’ sleep, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ work, and 
ht shillings pay,” he appears to have no bad time of it on the 
aon as regards opportunities of amusement. But on this topic 
we need not enlarge ; the reader who has happened to find himself 
the Crystal Palace on an Odd Fellows or Free Foresters’ féte 
= or at Brighton just when a London excursion train is dis- 
gorgin its three-and-sixpenny contents, will be able to form a 
tole accurate conception of the working-man when he is 
taking his holiday. 

On the whole, the book before us confirms the common-sense 
view that the working-men are no very extraordinary beings, and 
that there are no particular revelations to be made about them. 
‘At the same time it illustrates very clearly the fact that they 
are most distinctly a “ class”’ in a. sense which could hardly be 
asserted of any other numerous body in the country. We mean 
that they are thoroughly organized into societies of their own, that 
they have their own newspapers and their own places of resort, are 
imbued with a strong fellow-feeling, and regard themselves, more 
even than others regard them, as distinct from and even antago- 
nistic to most other classes. Such a state of things as this isin 
many respects to be deplored. We do not know that any very 
serious consequences follow from it at present, but the existence 
of a teage body of men with their own distinct aims and opinions 
is seldom a healthy ingredient in a nation. By its want of homo- 
geneity it produces some of the disturbing effects of a distinct 
nationality. One can never feel quite certain how the alien 
body wil act, or what convictions are spreading amongst its 
members. In the event of any great national crisis which should 
call for the united exertions of the whole people, it is quite 
possible that we might find a serious source of weakness in the 
amount of separation which exists between the working-class and 
the rest of the nation. From various causes there may be less 
of this separation than there once was, but there is still more of 
it than is satisfactory. 


THOMAS SHILLITOE.* 

HIS curious little book gives a glimpse of a state of manners 
T and a way of thinking with which few of the higher classes 
are familiar, and whose existence they are apt to ignore. Thomas 
Shillitoe was, as we are informed in the preface, “one of the 
most remarkable of modern missionaries and philan ists,” 
and a desire has often been expressed for a memoir of his life. 
We confess never to have heard of the name of this remarkable 
philanthropist, and of course we could have no desire for a 
memoirof his life. We can only conjecture dimly that there is a 
world in which such ignorance would condemn us as decisively as, 
in literary or political circles, an unconsciousnessof the existence of 
Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Disraeli, We can partly infer the character 
of the worshippers from the portrait of their hero; his work lay 
amongst the old-fashioned Dissenting seets, the obscure religious 
hodies which George Eliot has touched so skilfully in Sélas 
Marner end Felix Hot; and he might in some respects have 
stood: for an origi of some the simple-minded old 
ministers whom she describes. He came before the days of 
Exeter Hall and Mission Societies and Teetotalism; and 
his activity, although considerable, made far less noise than it 
would at the present day. The spirit of religious advertisements 
and sensation meetings was still dormant, and the few friends or 
“brethren” to whom he addressed himself moved in quiet by- 
waysiand country corners without attracting much notice from the 
world. Thomas Shillitoe, however, seems to have been a man 
with some natural powers which might have fitted him to be a 
rival of Whitfield or of Howard. His wanderings, in the 
course of his religious and philanthropic agitations, were consider- 
able, and, if Mr. Tallack condescended to profane arts of writing, 
might have been made generally interesting. Unfortunately, the 
book suffers considerably from a characteristic inability to avoid 
preaching; good advice, Mr. Tallack seems to think, is always 
mm season, and when plentifully sprinkled with texts may 
properly intruded into the middle of any narrative. Also he clearly 
thinke it right that the story of a life devoted to religion should 
he flavoured with the usual religious circumlocution ; he can’t tell 
us that Shillitoe gave up a clerkship in London to become a shoe- 
maker at Tottenham, after praying for divine guidance, without 
quoting the example of Jabex in the Book of Chronicles, who 
eg that God would bless him and enlarge his coast, and keep 

from evil that it might not grieve him. The parallel does 
not strike us as being particularly close, but it shows an accurate 
acquaintance with the Bible. 

Setting: this aside, Mr. Tallack has given us, more or less 
consciously, some picturesque touches from which a picture of this 
remarkable philanthropist may be constructed as he appeared to the 
outside world He was the son of a publican, and being disgusted 
at the evils to which his position introduced him, he started, after 
one or two attempts, as a shoemaker, He had previously joined 
the Quakers, and showed the characteristic capacity of the sect 
for getting on well in the world. He made enough by his busi- 
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ness to have secured @small co ce: by the time he was 
which was near the beginning of this century, and then resol 

to give up his trade and au itinerant x 

had a full share of the mysticism of his creed, and supposed 


himself to be guided im and subsequent roceedings 
the inward light. Indeed, from Mr. Tallack’s it 


that his tem t was so excitable and nervous, 
to speak in the mildest terms, that he was not a difficult sub- 
ject for religious hallucinations. He occasionally ran whilst 
crossing London. ge, for fear that it should give way under 
him; he was afraid of being mistaken for the actor in a noto- 
rious murder of the time; he remarks in his journal, “Twice I 
was confined to my bed from the sudden sight of a mouse.” On 
other occasions, as Mr. Tallack rather coolly informs us, “his feel- 
ings were so morbid, that he would fancy himself a teapot for 
weeks together, and be in dread, when persons came close to him, 
lest they should break him.” It is not at all surprising that a 
gentleman who supposed himself to be a teapot, and acted with 
such consistency upon the hypothesis, should also fancy that his 
journeys were di by divine intimations ; though it is rather 
odd that other persons. should regard such intimations as i 
much claim to respect. However, ia obedience to them he gave up 
his business, and wandered over a great part of England on foot, 
besides making excursions to the Continent and to America, endea- 
a to propagate the doctrines of Quakerism and teetotalism, 
and e a the observance of the Sabbath and the reform 
of prisons, Hi estrianism appears to have been remarkable ; 
he would, as an old man, walk apes miles a day for a long time 
together, and occasionally thirty or forty. His health was excel- 
lent, partly perhaps in consequence of this change to an active 
from a sedentary life, although he himself attributed his improve- 
ment to a total abstinence from meat and liquors. He preached 
with unremitting zeal to all sorts of persons, trom the Emperer of 
Russia and. the — of England down to the inhabitants 
of Prussian gaolse Trish public-houses, and his biographer 
expresses the opinion that his preaching did a great deal of good. 
We confess that some of the stories which he relates rather 
qualify our belief in the advantage of this desultory religious 
wandering. That Shillitoe a himself to be following 
le ; but gentlemen who sometimes 
fancy that they are teapots, and also believe their fancies to be 
inspired, _ be quite so prudent as St. Paul. A better judg- 
ment might. have suggested to Shillitoe that good might be done 
in making shoes os well. rambling over 
He could not talk a 
si word of any but English. Yet at a remote place 
_in Norway we are told that he preached to.a collection of peasants a 
thorough ‘oo vigorous, plain-s sermon. “The people,” 
we are told, “listened attentively,” that is, they stared in 
at an Lp oe shoemaker preaching in his-own language to them— 
as well they might. Soon afterwards he preaches a sermon to a set 
of prisoners at Spandau, in Prussia; and “several years” later 
was ass by a Prussian magistrate that his sermon had pro- 
duced real and lasting results for On the very next page 
we are told that he was intensely delighted with the attention of 
the convicts at Sing Sing in New York. Here. Mr. Tallack re- 
marks that Shillitoe must have been deceived, because at the time 
of his visit, as it afterwards turned out, Sing Sing wasscandaleusly 
misman But if he was taken in at Sing Sing, what 
reason have we for supposing that his own evidence about 
his own preaching was more reliable in the case of S 
where he and his audience could not understand a word witheut 
an interpreter, ially recollecting that it is the evidence, ofa 
self-styled teapot? We take this to be a very neat example of the 
e of treating missionary narratives. 
Other less ambiguous feats of Shillitoe’s are recorded in the 
volume. He talked to the Emperor Alexander, who was charac- 


_teristically affected by the conversation. He succeeded in giving 


a letter to George IV. when Prince Regent, by running: after 
him on the Brighton Downs, in which he said, amongst other 
things, that he was always grieved to hear of one of the 
Prince’s extravagant entertainments; and, wonderful. to relate, 
a dinner party of the Prince’s was put off next day. More- 
over, he called upon G IV. after his accession, and such 
was his eloquence that “it is said” that the King upon 
his death-bed called out, “Oh, that Quaker! that Quaker!” In 
a humbler way, Mr. Shillitoe succeeded in getting bull-baiting 
ut down in a place in Ireland by calling upon the: Protestant 
Fiahope; and he made a minister in the South ef France very un- 
comfortable about playing bowls on a Sunday afternoon. In 
America, we regret to say, his ing does not appear to have 
heen ao olesriy beneficial Indeed, in an address to certain Indi 
he “unintentionally, but virtually, endorsed the root pninciple of 
Hicksism.” The Hicksite doctrine, we may remark, is described 
as that of “heathen salvation through innate ideas.” The prin- 
cipal fact quoted in support of it is we are bY to announee, 
“ utterly spurious and fictitious.” is a story told in the early 
editions of Bewelay’s Apology, that one Hai Eban Yodkan, who 
being accidentally brought up ona desert island by a wild roe, 
and deprived of all communication with his race, attained to “a 
profound knowledge of God” by silent abstraction. This silent 
abstraction was produced by “ rapid evolutions of his body.” He 
shut his eyes, stopped his ears, and whirled round till outward 
perception Was withdrawn, and when found after fifty years by 
a Mahommedan stranger it appeared that he had discovered by 
this singular logical process all about the creed revealed in the 
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Koran. This story should apparently prove the truth of Mahom- 
medanism, but somehow it was perverted to the support of the 
Hicksites, and Mr. Tallack is very glad to prove it spurious. We 

inly agree with him that it was a weak foundation for a 
creed, the Hicksites might have had some further 

ments to allege. he 

e need not inquire whether Shillitoe was or was not tainted 
with Hicksite error. There is a good deal in his story at which 
it is impossible to avoid smiling, whilst gt the same time we 
respect the simplicity and quaintness of his enthusiasm. He never 
got into any particular trouble beyond being locked up for a night 
at Hamburg ; but he preached with great persistency, and without 
an undue quantity of discretion. If rather bigoted, he certainly 
helped in a very modest way to break the ground for some im- 
portant reforms, and was a quaint and picturesque figure of a 


rapidly expiring . Some of his successors have been less 
amusing and a more offensive. 


ANNE OF SAXONY.* 


Pow the graves of some of the actors in modern as well as in 
ancient history, the wrangle of conflicting political and re- 


ligious parties will never cease. Among these vexed ~— may 
be reckoned nearly all the more prominent royal and princely 
champions of early Protestantism. Queen Elizabeth will have 
her assailants and defenders long after the last document has been 
disentombed from the vaults of endoons. William of Orange will 
remain the type of silent heroism to some, and the embodiment of 
secret perfidy to others, until the millennium of Dr. Dollinger has 
arrived. The memory of Maurice of Saxony, who betrayed his 
kinsman for the sake of his lands, and his Raseer in the name 
of Protestant independence, is still revered in the cloisters of 
Meissen and Schulpforta; and many a Saxon Froude has em- 


ployed his wares | and ingenuity in celebrating the glories 
of that distinguished sinner. Maurice’s brother and successor, the 
Elector Augustus, is, on the other hand, one of those characters of 


whom it is difficult even for the most patriotic historian to write 
with any but the most temperate admiration. His vices as well as his 
virtues were those of a clear-headed and cold-blooded dynast. If 
he added to the territories which the unscrupulous audacity of his 
brother had secured to his line, it was merely by way of a suc- 
cession of small and convenient annexations. If, during his long 

ign, he increased to an important degree the wealth and pros- 
perity of his Electorate, it was by a series of measures well and 
sagaciously devised, but carried out with neither the rapidity nor 
the striking success of os reforms. If he was a main- 
stay of the orthodox Lutheran faith, it was only after a half- 
unconscious encouragement of Crypto-Calvinism that he found 
out what the Lutheran faith actually called upon him to believe. 
Nor were his private virtues such as to endear his name to his 
people, and to attach to it one of those epithets which the Saxons 
are in the habit of bestowing so fiberally upon the more 

ular among their monarchs. He may have been a 

usband to the faithful consort who bore him fifteen children, 
but six weeks after her death he stood at the altar with another 
bride. He was not a — like his illustrious grandson, John 
George IL, that worthy descendant of “the Duke of Saxony’s 
nephew” immortalized by Portia; but he loved his cups 
with an ungenial affection. On the other hand, his conduct 
towards his wards of the elder (Ernestine) branch has 
not received at the hands of Albertine historians the measure 
of ignominy which it merits. For it was nothing less than a 
pone he ype of the orphans placed under his care; and it 
contributed, scarcely less than the original crime of Maurice, 
to nurture in the lion-brood of the Weimar brothers that desperate 
spirit of revenge which, in Bernhard the Great, culminated in the 
betrayal of Germany to the national enemy. 

Yet the Elector Augustus, however greatly his hard and un- 
varying selfishness may arouse our antipathy, was one of those 
— who, as instruments in the hand of a higher power, 

me a blessing to the nations over which they rule. For three- 
and-thirty years he held sway over the Electorate of Saxony, and, 
with the exception of the feuds which followed upon his acces- 
sion, and the acts of religious oppression inseparable from the pre- 
vailing system of leaving the faith of subjects to be dictated by 
the changing or maturing convictions of their sovereign, his reign 
was one of unbroken and prosperity. Under Augustus, 
Saxony laid the foundations of that material wealth which one 
the Thirty Years’ War was unable utterly to destroy, and which, 
after the conflagration had ended, revived upon its ancient bases. 
Had Saxony not been so rich and prosperous at the time when 
that war broke out, it may be doubted whether either prince 
or people would have so long and tenaciously clung to the 
policy of peace from which the genius of Gustavus Adolphus 
alone forced them to stir. An earlier participation of Saxony in 
the war would doubtless have involved that of the neighbouring 
Electorate of Brandenburg, and German hands might have over- 
thrown the tottering Empire without the assistance of foreign 
enterprise and enthusiasm. On the other hand, had Augustus not 
worked so long and so successfully to make Saxony a busy hive of 
industry and commerce, her prosperity must have been ruined for 
a vp | ng Baw by the war when it engulphed her in its vortex ; 
and she would have been unable to rise so soon after its termina- 


* Anna Ch 
Weber. Lei 


“ zu Sachsen. Nach archiv. Quellen von Dr. K. yon 
: 1865. 


tion as a State able to sustain the second and scarcely less hard 
trial imposed by the reckless prodigality and senseless Impolicy of 
its own rulers, 


The Elector A , one of the most autocratic of patriarchal 
—_— is himself, by the consent of historians, be. 
ieved to have been ruled by his wife. The Electress 


daughter of King Christian III. of Denmark—“ Mother Anne.” as 
her subjects loved to call her—has long enjoyed a reputation for 
conjugal power which appears to lack any basis of evidence. The 
indefatigable zeal of Dr. von Weber, the Director of the Ro 
Archives at Dresden, has recently placed before the world a pic. 
ture of the life and doings of this princess which, as to complete. 
ness of detail, may boldly defy competition. The learned archivist 
is so perfect an incarnation of the virtue of conscientiousness that 
we cannot refuse to credit his statement that he has examined 
the entire correspondence of the Electress Anne preserved gt 
Dresden, and amounting to the lively total of 22,000 MS. letters, 
Of these above 11,000 are in the handwriting of the indefatigable 
lady herself. This, it may be added, was in the reign of a prince 
to whom, according to another historian, are due the first “ey. 
tremely rude Ly ore. ” of the postal system of Saxony, Dr, 
von Weber has digested this endless mass of correspondence under 
several heads, quoting from the —- letters at a length which 
makes his book unreadable as a whole, but contriving at the same 
time to give a very entertaining picture of the life of a German 
housewife in the sixteenth century. This biography cannot pr. 
tend to be more than a collection of descriptive details, and the 
only chapter likely to interest the historical student is that which 
treats of Anne’s relations to matters ecclesiastical, to church and 
school. It was in these matters that the influence of the Electress 
- her husband was believed to have been especially active; 
whereas it now appears that, like him, she only drifted with the 
current, being successively carried away by the blast of various 
doctrines—whether vain or not, those may determine in whom the 
religious conflicts of that age arouse any feeling beyond that of 
amazement at their hopeless sterility. 

The Elector Augustus, as a member of the House of Saxony, 
and the Electress Anne, as a Danish princess, had been brought 
up as strict Lutherans, and were ineapable of conceiving of salva- 
tion as attainable outside the pale of their Church. Meanwhile, 
however, and apparently unobserved by the Court, the University 
of Wittenberg, the stronghold of pure Lutheranism, had, under 
the disciples of Melanchthon (not Melanchthon himself) lapsed into 
Calvinistic teaching. The Wittenberg Catechism, published in 
1571, contained a very ambiguous version of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Eucharist; and the Elector Augustus, though at first 
declaring himself “ unable to understand or believe” that Calvin- 
istic doctrine was contained therein, found himself obliged to 
demand an explanation from the hater gy theologians, “ if 

ible on one sheet of paper.” He was so fully satisfied, that 
e immediately imposed the Consensus Dresdensis, drawn up in the 
same year, as a binding form of doctrine upon all the clergy—and 
no fewer than 111, who refused to sign, were driven into exile. The 
Crypto-Calvinists, as they were called, had gained a victory ; butit 
was not destined to be of many years’ duration. In the year 157. 
Augustus’s eyes were opened to the false doctrine which he a 
his wife had innocently believed to be orthodox—the Electress having 
extended especial favour to its most active champion, the physician 
Dr. Caspar Peucer, Melanchthon’s son-in-law. It now appeared, 
from intercepted letters, that a deep-laid plan had existed to — 
the minds of the Electoral couple with rank Calvinism. It was 
discovered that Peucer had sent to the Court-preacher a Calvinistic 
Prayer-book, requesting him, if the opportunity should present 
itself, to recommend it to the illustrious person among the 
Electoral ladies; for,” he had insolently added, “if we can only 
gain Mother Anne over to our opinion, we shall have no difficulty 
in securing the Elector.” Anne was thrown into the most 
vehement consternation. She attributed the death of her infant 
son to the wrath of Heaven, the arch-Calvinist Peucer having 
been allowed to act as godfather at the child’s baptism. The 
offender was thrown into prison, and for a time his life seemed in 
danger. The crusade against the Crypto-Calvinists now com- 
menced in hot earnest, and in truth constitutes one of the most 
humiliating episodes in the annals of petty religious persecution. 
Many theologians were thrown into prison, more sent into banish- 
ment, and even torture wasemployed to wring out a confession of 
doctrines which the Elector had himself formerly sanctioned in 
unconscious ignorance. The formula concordia, published in 1580, 
appeased his qualms of conscience, and re-established orthodoxy 
in his dominions. 

No coherent account is given of these events by Dr. von Weber, 
who declines to do more than illustrate the religious conflicts of 
the day from the correspondence of the Electress. He is more at 
his ease in previous chapters of his work, in which he discourses 
with endless zest on the domestic economy of his heroine. Under 
her the Saxon Court appears to have been a general bureau for 
inquiries and information on the subjects of food and dress. 
Orthodoxy, after all, only held the second place in the mind of 
Anne; and religious cannot have occupied her attention 
as largely as culinary receipts. The chapter on “ Kitchen and 
Cellar” will be with a feeling akin to horror, even by those 
gifted with the most robust and aldermanic of ym 
truth is that the grossness which characterized the age of the 
Reformation cannot be understood without a reference to its menus. 
The full-blooded beauties of the Court of Henry VILL. which 
confront our degenerate age in Holbein’s portraits could not have 
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made so much of life, and so little of death, had it not been for 
the beef and beer on which they supported their redundant 

ies. But the Electress Anne appears before us as a cook 
rather than as @ consumer of rich meats. As a girl of eleven, she 
writes to her brother that “ with the help of God she hopes at all 
events to be able to cook what will serve him for a meal, were it even 
only half a score of fieldfares.” There is no irony in the offer, which 
merely promises what then amounted to an equivalent for the 
mutton-cutlet of our own days. Anne’s idea of a real feast may 
be gathered from the menw of the dinner which she provided for 
the christening of the infant of her daughter and William of 
Orange, and which was composed of ninety-two dishes, nearly all 
of an extremely substantial nature. But we forbear to dwell any 
further on these revolting details, in which the excellent editor 
absolutely revels. His notes on the ae in vogue at Dresden 
are equally voluminous, but they suffer from the fact, already referred 
to, that Augustus and his Court were far surpassed John 
George, the immanis belua of whom the author of the Iter 
Germanicum has left us so graphic an account. 

There is an interesting chapter on the pleasures of the chase, so 
long the pride and glory of the princes of a State “ where now 
the and abode of nearly every head of game still hiding in the 
depths of the forest is known to the gamekeeper, where to every 
stag the year of his death is fixed in advance, where as a rule the 

ful ed alone is fa pursued, and it is an occasion of triumph 

to have succeeded in slaying a cunning fox.” Anne’s exertions on 
behalf of horticulture and farming are also enumerated at length ; 
and the domestic amusements of the Court are treated of in full. 
Augustus and Anne were not in advance of their contemporaries 
in this latter respect, and took delight in jesters, dwarfs, and even 
idiots, to an almost incredible extent. Science was cultivated by 
alchymists and astrologers; but also by physicians, a class at that 
time rising into eminence. Among the leading physicians at 
Dresden was Dr. Paul Luther, the son of the Reformer. Anne 
herself—like many great ladies of the time, in England and else- 
where—was an expert medical practitioner, and there appear to 
have been few animal, vegetable, or mineral substances which she 
failed to put to some me icinal p or other. She was alto- 
ther a most active and untiring housewife; and if it was her 
iographer’s object to prove her such, he has doubtless succeeded, 
even at the risk of wearying the patience of readers not gifted 
with his own omnivorous appetite for details. That the Electress 
Anne is an interesting personage in history, or to any — 
extent influenced the political and religious life of the Saxon 
people under her husband’s cold but sagacious rule, we take leave 
F doubt, notwithstanding her fifteen children, her eleven thousand 


lettera, and her innumerable cookery-receipts. 


GRUNER’S SCRIPTURE PRINTS FROM THE VATICAN.* 


ROFESSOR GRUNER is well-known in England as a 
most highly-accomplished artist, and any work edited by 

him would command and receive a hearty welcome. More par- 
ticularly would this be the case if the pictures introduced to us 
Me Gruner’s responsibility represented Scriptural subjects. 

or there is no limit to the appetite of the English religious 
public for pictorial illustrations of the Bible. Above all, when 
the Scripture pictures in question are nothing less than the 
famous and familiar frescoes of Raffaelle from the Loggia of the 
Vatican, it seems altogether superfluous for the volume containing 
them to be heralded with an introductory flourish of trumpets 
from a clerical writer. Still, an editorial preface might be 
very interesting and very instructive. And when we first saw 
at full length on the title-page that the writer of the preface— 
the Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, M.A., the British Chaplain 
at Dresden—belongs both to Trinity College, Dublin, and to 
Exeter College, Oxford, and that, besides a volume of (ap- 
ntly) mystical theology, if we may judge by its title, 

e is the author of editions of the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Genesis, and of the Hebrew and Chaldee texts of the Book of 
Ruth, with critical and grammatical commentaries, we confess 
that our expectations were rather highly excited. But a complete 
disappointment awaited us. Mr. Wright’s preface occupies little 
more than one page of letterpress—to be sure it is of elephant 
folio, or some such sized sheet. And, of the eight paragraphs 
which we owe to his learned pen, two are devoted to a kind of 
mock apology for his undertaking the task at all. He tells us 
that he consents to “introduce” this work “to the English 
public,” “ not only because of the intrinsic value of the work 
itself, but also on account of the esteem in which he holds its 
talented editor.” And he concludes—“ It affords me much 
seo, to recommend this work to the lovers of religious art in 
reat Britain and elsewhere. The only hesitation I feel in doing 
80 is, first, that I do not think the work needs any recommenda- 
tion; and, secondly, that I fear my feeble commendation will 
serve it but little. ‘The publishers, however, have considered 
that such a recommendatory notice might be useful, and I defer 
my udgment to their opinion.” If the publishers thought, as they 
well might, that it would be useful to give some information 
as to the date and particulars of Raffaelle’s Loggia frescoes—to 
the painters associated with the great master in these 

works, and to state which twelve of the original fifty-two have 


* Scripture Prints from the Frescoes of Raphael in the Vatican. Edited 
W Lewis Gruner, with an Introductory Preface by the Rey. Charles H. H. 
right, M.A. London: Houlston & Wright. 1366, 


been omitted in this series, and for what reason—their wishes have 
not been carried out by the literary editor whose name is 

on the title-page in so imposing a manner. Mr. Wright does not 
even condescend to _ from Kugler or from Murray’s Guide- 
book a description of the building in which these frescoes were 
painted, or an account of the circumstances under which they 
were executed. This omission is very greatly to be regretted. In 
fact, the present volume, in spite of "Mr. Wright's assertions as to 
its artistic value (to which we shall have occasion to recur) is to 
be regarded rather as a book of Sunday pictures than as a repro- 
duction of the noble series of the frescoes of the Vatican Loggia. No 
lover of art need buy this book, for example, in the hope of finding 
a perfect record of the fine designs which he remembers on the 
cupolas of the open oe of the Court of St. Damasus. Twelve 
of the groups are altogether omitted ; and we are not told which 
of them have been — over. But the preface states that Mr. 
Gruner’s selection “ has been made with ial reference to the 
religious taste of the English public.” Such selection may or 
may not be judicious, with a view to the devotional use of 
these Biblical illustrations; but it is plainly better to omit a 
group 9 me than to mutilate it. Yet even this process, 
we find, has been resorted to. It is added: — “ Re 
sentations of God the Father have been avoided, either by 
substituting clouds, where possible, or by ing over those 
frescoes which did not admit of this treatment.” | Mi light is 
thrown on this matter by the statement in the preface that this 
series was originally planned, and indeed partly executed, under 
Mr. Hope Scott’s superintendence, with a distinctly religious 
object. It was —— seemingly, that such a publication would 
tend “ to promote a feeling for the higher principles of art in their 
application to the service of religion.” Mr. Hope Scott, however, 
left the work incomplete. It has now been finished by Professor 
Gruner, who had been from the first the responsible manager of 
the undertaking in its artistic aspect. 

Granting to the full the expediency of substituting Raffaelle’s 
bold and masterly drawings of certain Scripture scenes for the 
debased art which has too commonly been thought good enough in 
England for religious pictures, we have at the same time, in the 
interests of art, to protest against the inadequate representation 
of the finest works of the great masters. “The problem to be 
worked out in such a series as the one before us is how to com- 
bine really good drawing and engraving with such cheapness of 
price as may enable the pictures to obtain a considerable circula- 
tion among those for whose special benefit the work is designed. 
Mr. Gruner claims to have solved this practical difficulty. The 
prints now issued in this series have been drawn, under his im- 
mediate superintendence, by a Roman draughtsman, Signor N. 
Consoni. These have been yee | soa, by other hands, on a 
very considerable scale. We should have been glad to know, by 
the way, what the exact scale is. In appearance these plates 
more nearly resemble wood-engravings than lithographs. The 
outlines are firmly and boldly drawn, reproducing fairly well the 
noble my wisi. of the original designs. The shading is hatched 
in strong lines, some of the high lights being touched in white. 
On the whole, the plates are very effective, and give a very fair 
idea of the originals. Not that we are always satisfied with Signor 
Consoni’s drawing. Many serious defects of anatomy could | be 
pointed out, and the subjects themselves are not equally well treated 
in the originals. Indeed, although the general design was doubt- 
less due to Raffaele, it is well known that, as Kugler says, “ there 
is little by his own hand in these works.” It would not have 
detracted from the interest of Mr. Gruner’s lithographs if the 
“ Raph. Sanctio pinxit,” which is added to the foot of each plate, 
had been supplemented with the name of the particular pupil who 
is believed to have executed the work from his master’s drawing. 
Thus, for example, Giulio Romano, Perino del Vaga, Pellegrino 
da Modena, Francesco Penni, and others, are known to have 
en in this remarkable series. 

he four original Gesigns which described the Creation have 
been wholly omitted from the present volume ; nor does the picture 
of the Fall tind its place here, although the Eve therein, one of 
the most famous of Raffaelle’s conceptions, is believed to have 
been painted by his own hand. The Expulsion from Paradise, and 
the exquisite group of Adam’s family after the expulsion, are the 
representatives of Giulio Romano’s four pictures in the second 
cupola, On the other hand, all four subjects from the history of 
Noah are given, though the Deluge and the Escape from the Ark 
are not by any means the most satisfactorily treated of the series, 
especially in the delineation of the animals that are introduced. 
Ratinelle’s Bible ”’—as these frescoes have been called—selected 
its subjects very arbitrarily. From the Deluge we jump to 
Abraham’s payment of tithes to Melchizedek, and his reception of 
the Three Is—one of the most beautiful groups ever com- 
. Lot's pe from Sodom, the Blessing of Jacob by his 
father, and the subsequent Blessing of Esau, follow in order. 
Next we have the Vision of Jacob’s der, the new covenant of 
that patriarch for Rachel after Laban had given him Leah, and— 
out ee the proper place—his first meeting with Rachel. The 
sheep are extremely ill-drawn in the last two prints; and it 
is curious that the painter, when describing the watering of 
the flock in the desert, should have represented the background 
as occupied by two broad rivers. Jacob’s Return to Canaan, 
Joseph’s Dream, and his sale to the Midianitish caravan, carry 
on the series, It is noticeable how little the idea of the true form 
of a camel was realized by the Italian painters of Raffaelle’s time. 
Mr. Gruner curtails the history Joseph; and, after the 
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scene of his interpretation of Pharaoh’s Dream, hurries to 
the finding of Moses among the bulrushes. The passage of 
the Red Sea—a curiously conventionalized tation— the 
Striking of the Rock at Horeb, the Giving of the Law on Sinai, 
the idolatrous worship of the Golden Calf, and the appearance of 
the Cloudy Pillar at the door of the Tabernacle, are all extremely 
interesting designs as specimens of drawing, but are strangely 
wanting in sublimity of conception. But Ratfaelle seems to have 
been fond of the Israelitish history ; for he further gives the deli- 
very of the Law by Moses to the People, and the P of 
the Jordan by the Ark, besides the Fall of Jericho, and the 
miracle of the Sun standing still at the command of Joshua, 
After the Partition of the Holy Land by lot, the series goes on to 
the Anointing of David, the Death of Goliath, the Triumph of 


- David, the Anointing of Solomon, the Wise Judgment of Solomon, 


and the Queen of Sheba’s visit. Mere the Old Testament sub- 
jects conclude with a representation of the building of the Temple. 

‘o the New Testament only four subjects were allotted. They 
are all most beautiful designs, and are all given in the volume 
before us. It is doubtful whether they were the work of Giulio 
Romano, or of Perino del Vaga; but they seem to us more like 
the work of the latter painter than of his more famous fellow- 

upil. The sent the Nativity, the Adoration of the Wise 
Men, Our ’s Baptism, and the Last Supper. We augur 
for this book a large and remunerative sale, but its purchasers 
will be those who are glad to have some not inadequate 
religious pictures for use in their nurseries and schoolrooms. 
Those who care more for art itself than for religious teaching by 
means of art will do well to seek some other illustrations of the 
frescoes of the Loggia. While we cannot say that we think these 
lithographs wholly satisfactory in an artistic point of view, we 
can give Mr. Gruner the credit of having provided in this series 
the Fost religious pictures that we have yet seen. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Ts ering of the Paris Exhibition has s ed, amon 
other useful things, a publication which ought to meet with 
great success. It is a series of reports or comptes-rendus of the 
rogress made by France in the various departments of science, 
Loseatere, and art. Under the First Empire a similar scheme 
was devised, and some of the most eminent men of the day con- 
tributed to it. Marie Joseph Chénier, Cuvier, Daunou, and Laplace, 
are no more; but their mantle has fallen on successors worthy of 
them, and the first three fasciculi which have reached us speak well 
for the general character of the whole work. M. Delafosse, a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences, discusses the subject of minera- 
logy, taking it up at the point where the celebrated Abbé Haiiy had 
tel st; he gives an account of the principal discoveries, and reviews 
the leading publications referring to that particular science, and the 
result shows that for the last twenty years the advance made by 
French mineralogists and crystallographers has been very remark- 
able.* M. J. Bertrand deals with mathematical analysis. He begins 
by enumerating the illustrious successors of geand Laplace, 
such as Ampére, Poisson, Cauchy, and Fresnel. ‘To these suc- 
ceeded in their turn Messrs. Sturm, Liouville, and Chasles, the 
last two of whom are still carrying on the work left by their 
great forerunners. M. Bertrand remarks that the theory of imagi- 
nary functions, completely renewed and remodelled by Cauchy, is 
the branch of high mathematics which has made the greatest 
progress. It is a matter for regret that some of the most promis- 
ing savants in that special walk of science should have been pre- 
maturely struck down by the hand of death; among others, M. 
Edmond Bour, who published a striking disquisition on the 
theory of surfaces, containing developments of an important theme 
which Lagrange had only summarily pointed out.| The applica- 
tions of science to the uses of everyday life deserved also a place 
in this series of reports. M. Le Roy de Méricourt contributes a 
suggestive and well-written essay on the progress of naval hygiene. 
Since the introduction of steam asa motive power, we may say 
that the whole system of ship architecture has undergone a 
thorough revolution. Ventilation, food, clothing, sanitary precau- 
tions of various kinds viewed in their relation to the navy, have 
vastly improved ; and whilst the diseases peculiar to seafaring men 
are accurately traced to their causes, great attention has also been 
given to the discovery and application of preventive and remedial 

measures. 

M. Littré is certainly a wonder of industry and perseverance. 
Not satisfied with compiling single-handed one of the most 
stupendous lexicons that have ever been published, he finds 
time to enrich the Journal des Débats and the Journal des 
Savants with valuable essays on archeology and literature. 
Livraisons 14 and 15 of the Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise 
have appeared §, distinguished by the same completeness, the same 
metho and the same variety of information, which we have had 
already to notice in speaking of the first volume. Questions of 
grammar and of lexicography are here fully discussed; but that 
is not all. A propos of almost every word, we find historical 


* Rapport sur les Progrés de la Mincralogie. Par G. Delafosse. Paris 
and London: L, Hachette & Co. 
+ Rapports sur les Progrés les récents de Analyse Mathématique. 
Par J. Bertrand. Paris Hachette & Co. = 
Rapport sur les Progrés de (Hygiene Navale. Par A, Le de 
Paris and : L. Hachette & Co. wad 
§ Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise. Par E. Littré, Livraisons14 and 
15. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


e 
allusions explained, scientific facts elucidated, and details men- 
tioned referring to the various arts and sciences. M. Littr’, 
dictionary is quite a cyclopedia. Thus, under the title Inquisition, he 
gives us a short summary of the eee gears connected with 
that terrible tribunal; and the word Jmposition suggests a note 
on the amount of the French taxes during the reigns of Charles 
VIL. and Louis XI. 

M. Littré begins his volume on medieval literature with a king 
of apology for Positivism.* The articles he collects from time to 
time, and reproduces in a more permanent shape after having cop. 
tributed them to sundry periodicals, may seem to the ordi 
reader without much relation to one another; but they really are, 
the expressions of a well-defined idea, and constitute part of » 
predetermined plan. That such should be the case is due, our 
author says, to Positivism. With all respect for M. Littré, we 
must, however, remark that method, lucidity of arrangement, and 
order are not the inheritance of Auguste Comte’s disciples exclu- 
sively ; and we know of many a logical, and disciplined 
ee ag who would repudiate the idea of being mistaken for 9 

ositivist. Another observation which M. Littré’s preface suggests 
is that, if Positivism is the science par excellence, if there is in 
a certain sense no salvation out of the pale of that highest 
rs it seems very hard that the golden age of true know. 

edge should have begun only in these latter days, and that the 
world should have so long remained buried in gross ignorance, 
Let us, however, speak rather of the special subject of the book 
which M. Littré has just published. An introduction on the 
general character of the middle ages considered from the different 
points of view of politics, religion, and literature, is followed by 
eight essays which were originally so many reviews of distinct w 

but which, as a whole, give an excellent summary of mediey 
civilization. M. Littré’s ideal of truth is, we need hardly 
say, diametrically opposed to that which was adopted during the 
middle ages; at the same time the period included between the 
establishment of the Carlovingian Empire and the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century was, he considers, a necessary stage in the 
history of the world, and an epoch of as compared with 
the times which immediately preceded it. Far, therefore, from 
being denounced as a period of gross darkness and of unmitigated 
barbarism, it must be studied in a sympathetic manner and prai 
for the good which it accomplished. Thus far M. Littré’s views 
are a decided improvement upon the rabid denunciations which 
were once freely indulged in by ignorant and prejudiced critics, 
We must also praise the composition and style of his volume, The 
summaries which introduce each chapter are extremely well done, 
and are useful as guides to the contents of the 

From M. Littré to M. A. Franck the transition is one of contrast, 
not of similarity. We said just now that, if the Positivist philo- 
sophy is sound, then the fate of individuals and communities 
that have never been under its influence is deplorable indeed. 
Fortunately the major of the proposition is disputable, and M. 
Franck, in his study entitled “Auguste Comte et le Positivisme,” 
forcibly contends that the triumph of the vaunted new system 
of religion would be the destruction of liberty, and therefore 
of morality. This essay forms part of a remarkuble volume 
just brought out +t, which deserves on many accounts the 
attention of impartial readers. Generally speaking, when either 
theologians or freethinkers discuss the relations existing between 
revelation and reason, they begin by assuming that their re- 
spective opinions are irrefutable, and, what is more, that the 
triumph of the one necessarily implies the destruction of the 
other. M. Franck proceeds far differently. Religion and meta- 
physics are, he says, two irreducible quantities, and every 
attempt to blend them together must fail; but, whilst philosophy 
claims the right of estimating the results which the evolutions of 
religious thought produce in the world, it cannot take the place 
of the doctrines it criticizes, nor substitute its own authority for 
that which it has endeavoured to dethrone. Such, in a few words, 
is the leading idea developed by M. Franck in his recueil of articles. 
As for the essays themselves, they are of the most varied and in- 
teresting description, including such subjects as scepticism amongst 
the Greeks, the rationalism of the present century, the doctrines 
of the Babys, Spinoza and M. Salvador, M. Caro and M. i 
The Etudes Orientales of M. Franck, his essays on Saint i 
and on the medieval reformers, are worthily followed by this new 
volume. 

The work of the late M. Ampére, entitled ZL’ Histoire Romaine @ 
Romet{ is well known. The idea of studying Roman history 
in the Eternal City itself, and of examining each fact, so to 
say, with the help of surrounding monuments, was an original 
one, and, worked out by such a man as M, Ampére, it could 
not but be very successful. The gifted author, did 
not feel satisfied with what he had done. No sooner had he 
finished his primitive sketch, and brought it down to the establish- 
ment of the Empire, than he set about re-writing it from begin- 
ning to end; new travels were undertaken, fresh researches 
and a more developed work was projected in which a large space 
should be assigned to the fine arts, and especially to antiquarian 
details. It is to be regretted that death prevented M, Ampére 
from completing his modified plan. Four chapters alone of the 
period commencing with the Empire exist, as corrected and 
revised; they have been published by M. Gustave Servois in two 


* Les Barbares et le Moyen Age, Par E. Littré. Paris: Didier, 
+ Philosophie et Religion. Par A. Franck. Paris: Didier, 
} L’Empire Romain & Rome. Par J.J, Ampere. Paris: Lévy. 
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volumes, together with some detached fragments composed | Roland, Marie-Antoinette, M. Victor Cousin, and M. Edmond 
octavo eur Mondes, ‘The work takes us down to the | About that journalists must at least try to give proofs of origi-~ 


the Revue ces 


Empire, bu 
end of it consists are not equally 


P Tt was not histo 
that/oceup) 
aD insatiable desire 
inquiry, an 
crimination W: 


M. Ampére’s attention. He was possessed by 


of knowing every subject accessible to human | scales Ol 
d he had a clearness of judgment and a rapidity of dis- | hitherto 
hich enabled him to understand almost at a glance the | Dr. William Smith’s Classical Dictionary. Venus, Diana, Ceres, 


t, for the reasons we have stated, the various | nality; let us, it is suggested, strike out a new course, and 
see whether our causeries cannot wander beyond the fortifi- 

alone, however, nor the classical glories of | cations of Paris, the Luxemburg question, and the financial 
difficulties of Signor Rattazzi. 


. de Saint-Victor boldly 
us *; he writes feuilletons on the perso: who had 
n considered as enshrined for ever in the pages of 


leading features of any branch of learning towards which he directed | and Proserpine are the themes of his song. Thus is explained, 
hisattention. Hence the extraordinarily wide range of topics dis- | partly, the title Hommes et Dieux which or on the title-page 


cussed in M. Ampére’s —_. Philology and history, politics and 
the fine arts, engage by turns hi ; eee 
interesting and instructive work, The present Mélanges @ Histoire 
ittéraire * comprise a number of lectures delivered on various 

‘nts of literature, besides notices of eminent contemporaries 
rth whom M. Ampére was on terms of intimate friendship. 
Thus, in the first volume, we have a long essay on chivalry, an 
article on Joinville, and one on the Roman de la Rose. In the 
second, we find a biography of M. Ballanche, a few pages dedi- 
cated to M. de Tocqueville, to Frédéric Ozanam, Adrien de Jussieu, 
&e, The discours de réception a by M. Ampére at the 
Académie Frangaise will no doubt be particularly noticed. 

One of the most curious episodes in the modern history of 
France is the one connected with the election of Henry de Valois 
to the throne of Poland. The prince who was thus summoned to 
rule a barbarous people in a distant land had been destined by his 
ambitious mother to a variety of positions, and the most daring 
schemes had been marked out for him before he ascended the throne 
of France and became the victim of religious fanaticism. Catherine 
de’ Medici thought successively of marrying him to Elizabeth of 
England, and to the unfortunate Mary Stuart. At one time it 
appeared robable that he would become Duke of Milan; at 
another, Philip II. of Spain offered him the command of the fleet 
then setting sail for Lepanto. Two years afterwards, Catherine 
proposed him to the Prince of Orange as chief of the League in 
the Netherlands. The Imperial purple was next thought of; and 
when all these plans had been frustrated, it became a matter of 
consideration whether Henry de Valois, who must necessarily be 
somebody, should not obtain a crown as Dey of Algiers, King of Cy- 
prus, or ruler of Transylvania. The throne of the Jagellons chanced 
to be vacant at that time; he put in his claims as a candidate, 
and was elected. It is the history of his singular reign that 
the Marquis de Noailles has chosen for the subject of his new 
bookt, and he has given us three thick octavo volumes, in- 
terestingly written, compiled from authentic documents, and 
ill by a beautiful map and a large collection of State 

nearly all inédits. The conclusion of the author is un- 
Prourable to Henry, and it could scarcely be otherwise. Freel 
elected by a free people, the last of the Valois came to Polan 
with the avowed intention of establishing despotism in his new 
dominions. The nation which had invited him to preside over its 
destinies had just proclaimed liberty of conscience as one of the 
fundamental principles of its Constitution. Henry’s first care was 
to upset this measure. He wanted to make Catherine de’ Medici’s 
abominable system of policy the rule in Poland. Government by 
division ; the spirit of rivalry always kept alive amongst the prin- 
cipal families ; corruption as the means, and tyranny as the end— 
he understood nothing beyond this, and saw no security except 
in the Machiavelism which was the rule in Southern Europe 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century. His fate was 
well merited. His reign was short and inglorious, and Poland 
soon recovered itself under the administration of the Prince of 
Transylvania, Stephen Battori. 
The fifth volume of M. Dareste’s history of France ¢ comprises 
the reign of Louis XIII., and that of Louis XIV. to the conclusion 
of the peace of Ryswick. It does not call for any remark in 
this place beyond those we made when the work was first 
brought under our notice. The style is excellent, the author 
having preserved a happy medium between excessive brevity and 
his of le that he is 
d rty against despotism, and for religious toleration against 
bigotry and mnetiate The chief Par om have to find with 
Dareste is that he seldom quotes his authorities. 
We have formerly said that the Souvenirs de la Marquise de 

Créquy § are a pasticcio composed by M. de Courchant, and there- 

fore entirely devoid of authenticity, although unquestionably 

amusing. The last instalment of the new edition, just published, 
ee us also the correspondence of the Marchioness with her 
ds and her family. This portion of the work is perfectly 
genuine, and it is followed by a considerable number of pieces jus- 
taficatives which have their own importance besides that derived 
from the fact that they illustrate M. de Courchant’s romance. 
According to one of these documents we must resign to our Gal- 
lican neighbours the merit of having written the music to “God 
Save the Queen.” 
M. Paul de Saint- Victor seems to be of opinion that the common 
race of mortals is scarcely sufficient to fill worthily the columns 
of a feuilleton. We have been so pestered with notices of Madame 


* Mélanges d'Histoire Littéraire et de Littérature, Par J.J. Ampere. 
Paris: Lévy. 


Henri de i 
niet toe Valois, ou la Pologne en 1572. Par le Marquis de Noailles. 


Histoire de Francs, depuis les Origines jusqu’a nos Jours. Par M.C. 


of his new octavo. The denizens of the Greek Pantheon appear 


s thoughts, and suggest to him some | first, and from the dit majores we are led gradually to 


Swift, taking on our way demigods like Nero and Marcus Aurelius, 
knights like Roland, and maniacs like Don Quixote. M. Paul de 
Saint-Victor’s sketches are agreeably written, but that is all 
we can say for them. Fora critical estimate of esthetics amongst 
the ancients we turn to M. Houssaye’s excellent biography of 
Apelles t+, where the various problems connected with the history 
of Grecian art are carefully and exhaustively treated. 

If we could open a gallery of gods on the fashionable principle 
of universal suffrage, one of the in it would counily 
be given by common consent to Oberlin, the minister, civilizer, 
and benefactor of the Ban-de-la-Roche in Alsace. He ought, 
at any rate, to have his nook in the calendar of Positivism, 
where names much less worthy than his are arrayed in 
strange juxtaposition. M. Frédéric Bernard has in the meap- 
while devoted a small volume { to the memory of that 4 great 
man, and the collection of popular editions published by Messrs. 
Hachette does not boast ee work better deserving to be ex- 
elling has 

he season for travelli just begun, reminding us that we 
should make our plans for the = roaching summer, and lay in a 
stock of guide-books. Messrs, Hachette appear determined to 
satisfy in this respect every wish, we had almost said every whim, 
of the public. M. Adolphe Joanne’s well-known manuals are most 
satisfactory ; it is difficult to imagine any detail which they do 
not supply, any piece of information which they do not give. 
Some persons, however, prefer portabilility to minuteness; they 
want merely what is strictly necessary, and like to have it in the 
concisest possible form, For the use of such travellers we now find 
a series of miniature volumes, of guides-diamant, beautifully 
printed, with maps, engravings, tables, and useful information of 
every kind. The portions devoted to Italy and to France are 
at present before us, and they are very well executed.§ 

ks of travels are plentiful, even setting aside the strictly 
ractical treatises to which we have just referred. M. Oscar 

Poli’s De Paris a C || is the journal of one. of 

those chivalrous young men who under the guidance of General 
de Lamoriciére endeavoured, some time ago, to defend the for- 
lorn cause of the Papacy against Victor Emmanuel. The poe 
which terminates the volume is extremely spirited, but it wi 
fail, if we are not very much mistaken, to excite any sympathy 
for the ex-King of Naples. 
Madame de Gasparin adds another chapter to her very prolix 
impressions de voyage, and places before us an animated picture of 
life at Constantinople. e have always the same exuberant 
imagination, the same odd mixture of the serious and the droll, 
with occasional attempts at jokes which are generally failures. 
Fancy a Christian Michelet, and you have Madame de Gasparin. 
Unquestionable power of writing is in her case allied to doubtful 
taste and want of sobriety.4 

The narrative of Messrs. Durand-Brager and De Champreux 
gives us views of the last Italian campaign diametrically opposed 
to those of M. Oscar de Poli. For them the cause of Garibaldi 
is that of justice and true freedom, and the unity of Italy under 
the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel is one of the greatest essiage 
that the nineteenth century can boast of.** 

M. Edmond About’s L’ Jnfame is a novel the title of which will 
no doubt frighten many ers. Nor can we say much by way of 

raising the introduced. But the hero, M. 
Gentieen, is described in so extraordinary a manner, his actions 
y made up of a mixture of heroism and want of 


are so stran 
, that the 


— self-sacrifice and a total absence of self-res 
k is at any a M. Gautripon is [imfdme tt ; he 
a in the eyes of the world as lost to all sense of honour, 
ause, by a sort of mistaken generosity, he sacrifices his hap- 
iness and his reputation for a woman who is not worthy of 
im and for children who are not his own. M. About’s stories 
are, we grant, full of rogues and rascals of both sexes; but it 
must at least be owned that he does not flatter them, and we 
think that no one can ever be otherwise than thoroughly disgusted 
with the demi-monde who judges it through the pages of the new 


* Hommes et Dieux, Etudes. Par Paul de Saint-Victor. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Histoire d’Apelles. Par M. Henri Houssaye. Paris: Didier. 
— Par Frédéric Bernard. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
§ Collection des Guides-Diamant: 1. L’Italie et la Sicile, 2. Paris. 
London and Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 
|| De Paris & Castelfidardo. Par Oscar de Poli. Paris :" Lévy. 
a A Constantinople. Par l’Auteur des “Horizons Prochains.” Paris : 
vy 


** Deux Mois de Campagne en Italie. Par Durand-Brager et De Clumw- 
preux. Paris: Dentu. 


Vol. 5. Paris: Plon. 
§ Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy. Vol. 5. Paris: Lévy. 


tt L’Infame. Par Edmond About. Paris and London : L. Hachette & Co, 
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tale published by the author of Les Mariages de Ports, 
Arsine Houssaye’s Femmes du Diable*, although including 
lendid sinners as Madlle. Guimard, Madlle, Prevost, and | 
adame Favart, will not bear comparison with the adventures of | 
Madame Gautripon. 


* Les Femmes du Diable, Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 
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Bayswater, W.., where he will be ready to receive Pupils the second week in re 


| PDL AN CIVIL SERVICE.—A GRADUATE of CAM. CAM- 
BRIDGE, of high Classical attainments, formerly Master in one of the i 

is about to open a CLASS at his Rooms a W 
| Masters. Great attention will be paid 
| Pupils.—S. C., Messrs. Varty & Cox, Booksellers, Adelaide Street, Strand. 


IPLOMATIC SERVICE, FOREIGN OFFICE, INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE, HOME APPOINTMENTS. —CANDIDATES for the above are 
speedily prepared by a successful TU Assistant-Master at a Public School Author 
or various ——. Warts assisted by the best don ‘Tutors. Inclusive Terms, 13 Guineas 
per month. 


Cri IL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
History and & for the Service Am 
both referencss. 14 Be Beaufort Rtrand. TERMER 


1S DIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the COM- 
Masters of the highest standing in all the teunt Reference to 
suceeseful Candidates. Civil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W 


W 00L sWICH, SAN DHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
SITIES, and all COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. ” EIGHT are 

pene for the above by the Rev. G. R. a ERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. 

and late Professor in the R.I.M ‘Addiscombe.— Address, 


RUNSWICK.—Mr. HAUSMANN, of Gottingen University, 
begs to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry that he ‘has RE-OPENED, at Brmnsute, 
Establisiiment for the Education of Young Gentlemen, and that he can receive a FEW 
PILS tor next Term. trench taught by native Masters; and German aud French spoken 
alternately.—For Terms and further information, apply to N. Heypemann, Esq., Bredfoae or 
direct to Mr. Hausmann, Brunswick. 


YHE Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford, for many 
years a Master at Radley Coll will receive a FEW BOYS after the Summer 
Holidays, in a Comey House well an Shealthily situated, within easy reach of London, and 
prepare them for the Public Schools or otherwise.—Present address, Radley College, Abingdon. 


A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, in his Third Year, 
Classical Prizeman of his College, will be glad to meet with a PUPIL for Soles 
Vacation. Iie has lately returned from a Travelling ‘Tutorship on the Continent and 
Algeria. References if required.—Address, L. H., Union Society, Cambridge. 


(PUITION. —The Rey. T. FIELD, B.D., Vicar of Pampesford, 


mbridge, formerly Fellow and Tutor of bt. John’ 's College, Cambridge, prepares 
PUPILS for the University or the Competitive Examinations, and has Vacancies at present. 
Terms at the rate of £200 per annum. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND FESTIVAL BENEFIT 
Her 


e and His Highness the Prince of is or 

ay, June 
Senson- Ticket holders privileged” to attend this creat Performance. —Ticket Offices 
opened Wednesday next, at Twelve o'clock, but applications for Guinea numbered Stalls, and 
a full Programme as soon as printed, may be at once registered at the Palace, and at Exeter 


PSIVATE PUPILS.—Mr. E. H. HOUGHTON, M.A. C 
Cambridge, receives SIX RESIDENT PUPILS for instruction in 

pI dh na French, and the usual branches of an English Education. Inclusive Terms for 

aed under Sixteen years of age, 80 Guineas per annum.—Sunnyside, Sandown, Isle of 

ight. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, Mr. JOUN PARRY, and 

Miss SUSAN GALTON, in their New Entertainment, “ A DREAM IN VENICE,” 

by T. W. Ronentsox; after which a New Domestic Scene, entitled “ MERRY- MAKING,” by 

r. Jouw Panny. Every Evening ‘at Eight ; Thursday and Saturday 
Mornings at Three.—Admission, !s., 28., 38., and 5s, 


METAMORPHOSES. —Every Nigh at Eight, Egyptian Hall, 


Piccadilly. A New Entertai Marvels o' Invisibifity. and Startling 
Trqmetermations. Day Performances, Wednesday and Saturday,at Three. Sofa Stalls, 5s. 
Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, ls.—Tickets at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, Old Bond 


Prowse, Cheapside ; and at the Box Office, from tiil Five. General 
ple SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


re SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL SS is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
ine till Seven.—_Admittance, Catalogue. 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


TN STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SEERTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW band at their Gallery, 53 Pail 
Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough House.— Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


JAS. FAHEY, Sec. 


HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION (Second 
.D. 1638 to 1800), Exhibition Road, South Kensington, is NOW OPEN to the 


nm; on Tuesdays, 2s. Season ‘Tickets, 10s. each, may be 


JUPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER and SURVEYOR is ina 
PAke SNTS and GUARDIANS.—A NORFOLK FAR 


Annorr, Cranw 


ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, Norwich.—An ASSISTANT- 


MAS ERSHIP in this School will be Vacant at Midsummer. None but Graduates in 
Schou! apply.—Testimonials to be addressed to the Rev. the Hxap-Masrsa, 
100 ouse, Norwich, 


RIVATE TUTORSHIP.—An OXONIAN, Scholar and 
Exhibitioner, wishes to meet with a TUTORSH TP, Resident or *rravelling, during the 
Long vi acation.—For further particulars address, E. C. P., The Union, Oxford. 


N OXONIAN of Three Years’ standing, who obtained a 


Second Class in Classical Moderations, wishes to meet with a TU'TORSHIP or TEM- 
PORARY MASTE P or whele of the months of July, August, and 
September.—Address, J. W., Us Society, Oxfi 


CAPTAIN in one of the ‘Scientific Corps of the Army, 


Series, A 
Public. Admission on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, Is. each 
ined at the Exhibition and 


South K Museum. Open from Ten a.m. to Seven p.m. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 29 Great George | 


arent, Westminster, will be OPEN tothe Public on Whit Monday and Tuesday, fi 
Ten to Six. Admission Free. Ordinary public days Mondays, Wednesdays, ‘and Saturdays. og 
By Order of the Trustees, 
GEORGE SCHARF, Secretary and Keeper. 


MAJESTY’S PICTURE.—The MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 

the PRINCE of WALES. PICTURE this 

event, painted expressly for and by command of Her Majesty, by W.P. Frith, R.A., is, by 
inet rmission, NOW rine at the] Fine Art Gallery, 11 Haymarket, daily, from 
ne 1 Six 


Royal HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, South Kensington, 


W.—The GREAT FETE will be held on June 4, and the Flowers, &c., will remain on 
View until the 8th. Military Bands daily from Lb ol ee for the Opening Day (by 
Tickets purchased prior to the 4th)—Fellows’ Friends, Public, 5s.; or on the day, 7s. 6d.; 
or by Ticket, sdmittin from the 4th to 8th, Fellows’ Fienie, 7s. 6d. ; Publie, 10s. 6d., w hieh 
may be bought of all the principal Musicsellers at the West-end; and of Keith, 48 Cheapside; 
or of 37 Westbourne Grove. 


AS GRAND FANCY BAZAAR, in aid of the Funds of the 
HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, will be held at the Hanover “Royal 
Rooms on Friday and Saturday, June 7 and 8, under the Patronage 
Highness the Princess of Teck and numerous members of t Aristocracy. 
mission of Colonel Carueton, the Band of the Coldstream Guards will Am. J ay. 
open on Friday at Une, and 8 at Noon. First Day, 2s. 6d.; 
Day, \s.; Children under Twe've, Half-price. 


ap on the and Civil Staff,and who is now on 

lf-pay, d meet with some EMPLOY MENT in which his varied acqueint- 
ance with world, his not Literary attainments, and his extensive Professional 
experience may be of No to Travel. i H. H., care of Mr. 
Frecerick May, Advertising Agent, 9 King Street, St. James's, 8. 


T°. ote HEADS of PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS and 


LEGES.—The ADVERTISER, the Principal of a Private School which has 
onaie “with uniform success for Twenty years, is desirous of relinquishing Teaching al 
gether,and ogy in, at Midsummer or Mic’ haclmas next, the situation of SECKETAR' 
and BURSAR toa Public or Proprie' School or College. He possesses a thorough know- 
ledge of all school requirements, can give highest and security — 
Address, Omeoa, Post Office, Exeter, Devon. 


{OR SALE, the ADVOWSON of a LIVING in a West 
Midland County. Agricultural District. Two Churches. Population about | 
miles tromaStation. P jon guaranteed within two years from completion of pu 
and Interest at the rate of Three and a Half per Cent. on the Purchase-money till Le 
given. Net Income, after payment of Outgoings and Curate’ 8 Salary, and cy of 
Kectory House standing in more than Twenty Acres of Land, about £1,000 a No Clerical 
Agent need apply.— Address, C. Mariam, Esq., Staple Inn, Holborn, 


REVERSION ARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 
CUASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 per cent. ooh annum.—Written Applications 

may be sent to Mr. Morais, Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square, 

H YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT at GODESBERG, neat 


Bonn on the Rhine. 
Resident Physician—Dr. FINKELNBURG, Lecturer to the University of Bonn. 
K 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 St. 
Martin's Place, Trafalgor Square. Tuesday, June 4, at Eight 
On PHYSIOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY ; its AIM and METHOD. 
Dr. Janes Hunt, F.8.A., Director. 


Particulars will be given by the Manager, WERNER KKEWEL. 


H YPRoPATHIC } SANATORIUM, Supproox Park, Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE.M, A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 


the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by thecombined Natural Agente Air 
Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direc 


A pos 
| 

| 


